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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSN 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET 

A 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


In 

The  Veteran  and 

In 

1909 

Leading  New  York 
Photographer 

1915? 

Geo.  G.  Rockwood 

n 


writing  for  the  Photographic  press  in 
1909  made  this  statement: 


n 


“  Now,  of  all  men  on  earth,  there  is  not  one 
more  anxious  to  make  perfect  work  than  I,  and 
the  matter  of  expense  and  trouble  in  using  paper 
has  never  been  a  dominating  thought ;  but  I 
sought  always  the  best.  In  the  midst  of  these 
trials  (seeking  the  best)  I  frequently  stopped  to 
admire  the  beautiful  sepia  prints  of  a  superb  artist 
friend  —  believing  he  had  some  new  printing 
out  (Platinum)  paper.  Finally,  I  went  into  his 
studio,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  CYKO  — 
the  same  brand  and  make  of  paper  1  had  just 
selected.  ” 

Cyko  has  since  made  greater  forward 
strides  than  any  other  paper. 

Can  you  afford  to  use  any  other  paper 
in  1915? 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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OUR  COMBINA  TION  OFFER 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year's  subscription  to 
“THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below: 


Photography  in  Old  England  -  By  W.  1.  Lincoln  Adams 

Retail  Price  ---------  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for  ...  -  -  $3.50 


Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  -  -  By  Sadakichi  Hartmann 

Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  -  $3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1.50 

$430 

Both  for  ------  $3.50 


Photography  -  -  -  -  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  and  others 

Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  --  $2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1.50 

$330- 

Both  for  $3.00 


Saturday  with  My  Camera  ...  -  By  Stanley  E.  Johnson 

Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  -  $1.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  1.50 

$3.00 

Both  for  -  -  -  -  -  $2.50 


Sunlight  and  Shadow . By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

Retail  Price  -  -  -  -  --  --  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1,50 

,$4.00 

Both  for  ------  $2.50 


Photographic  Amusements  -  -  -  -  By  W.  E.  Woodbury 

Retail  Price  -  --  --  ...  $1.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1 .50 

$2.50 

Both  for  ------  $1.50 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC 

TIMES 

”  ALBUM, 

Album 

No.  1 

Retail  Pries 

$1.00 

With  a  Y ear’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

$2.00 

44 

44 

44 

No.  2 

1.20 

$2.20 

14 

44 

44 

No.  3 

1.60 

$2.60 

•  4 

44 

44 

No.  4 

2.40 

$3.40 

44 

44 

44 

No.  5 

2.80 

$3.80 

Any  of  these  Books  or 

Albums 

will  make  an 

acceptable  gift  to 

anyone  interested 

in  Photography 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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New  Columbia  Double-Disc  Records  go  on  sale 
the  20th  of  every  month. 

65  cents  is  the  standard  price  —  there  are  more  than  a 
thousand  double-disc  Columbia  records  at  that  price,  in 
every  class  of  music,  dance,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Go  to  your  nearest  Columbia  dealer  to-day.  Ask  to  hear 
any  records  you  like  from  the  big  Columbia  Record  catalog 
— more  than  4000  to  choose  from — he’ll  be  glad  to  play  them. 

Columbia  Records  played  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola 
produce  that  superb  beauty  of  tone  that  distinguishes  the 
Columbia  as  the  finest  musical  achievement.  But  Columbia 
records  will  play  on  any  machine — their  richness,  fidelity 
and  true  musical  qualities  are  a  tone  revelation. 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company 


Box  D-214,  Woolworth  Building 


New  York  City 


Toronto:  365-367  Sorauren  Avenue 


Columbia  Grafonola 
“ Mignonette"  with  indi¬ 
vidual  record  ejector 
$i  io;  with  regular  record 
rack, $100 .  Other  models, 
$17-50  to  $500. 
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1  Four  Months  Trial  Subscription  | 


TO 


I  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  1 


As  an  inducement  to  amateur  photographers  who  are  not 
subscribers  we  make  this  offer,  anticipating  that  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  subscription  they  will  be  willing  to  send 
the  balance  due,  $1.00,  for  a  full  years  subscription,  and 
receive  also  a  copy  of 

Photographic  Amusements 

(RETAIL  PRICE,  $1.00) 

The  Photographic  Times  publishes  only  articles  of  a 
practical  nature,  by  contributors  whose  reputations  as 
authorities  on  photography  are  well-known,  and  as  a  guide 
for  the  beginner,  articles  by  advanced  workers  in  the  craft. 
If  your  friend  is  an  amateur,  and  not  a  reader  of  our 
magazine,  why  not  have  us  send  this  trial  offer?  He  will 
thank  you  and  so  will  we. 

Our  combination  offer  for  a  year’s  subscription  and  a 
choice  of  our  photographic  books  at  practically  the  price 
of  one,  still  holds  good.  Shall  we  send  you  a  circular? 

Remittances  may  be  made  by  Check,  Money  or  Express 
Order,  Stamps  or  Currency  to 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSN. 

135  WEST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 


( SIDNEY  ALLAN) 


Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings 

and  Original  Photographs 


Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer  and  critic  on  art  subjects-  He  is 
an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush,  as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions, 
therefore,  may  be  depended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful. 
This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann  includes  the  chapters  on  Landscape 
and  Figure  Composition  which  appeared  in  “The  Photographic  Times,  with  all 
the  original  illustrations.  The  articles  themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for 
re-publication  in  book  form,  with  new  matter  added.  The  following  suggests  the 
scope  of  the  book. 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Different  Principles  of  Representation 
The  Point  of  Interest  Backgound  Arrangements 

Line  Combinations  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

A  Method  of  Spotting  One-Figure  Composition 

The  Placing  of  Figures  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials,  hook-  OO 
sellers,  etc.  Price,  in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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THE  OLDEST 
Photographic  Magazine  in  America 


VOLUME  LI  I 


Nr:  iber  7 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
JOURNAL  OF  AMERICA 


Original  articles  and  illustrations  by  the  world’s  leading  photographers 
Live,  practical  papers  on  how  to  do  things 

Artistic  photography  in  the  studio  and  field 

Formulas  and  processes,  and  all  the  news 
Notable  print  competitions 


Subscription  reduced  to 

$1.50  a  year,  in  advance 


Trial  4  mos.,  fifty  cents 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

THE  CAMERA  BUILDING 

122  East  25th  Street  New  York 
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The  Best  Books  for  The  Practical  Photographer 

A.  BROTHERS — A  Manual  of  Photography  Revised 

Contents. — Part  I,  Introductory.  Historical  Sketch.  Chemistry  of  Photography. 
Optics  of  Photography.  Light  in  Photography.  Part  II.  Processes.  Part  III,  Appara¬ 
tus.  Part  IV.  Materials  used  in  Photography.  Part  V.  Applications  of  Photography. 
Practical  Hints. — Index. 

Illustrations  in  text  and  37  djC  Cf| 
plates, 385  pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  Net. 

CHARLES  R.  GIBSON — The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography 

Contents.— How  Photography  Came  to  be  Invented.  Early  Photographs  on  Silvered 
Plates.  Instantaneous  Photography.  Can  We  Photograph  in  Colors?  More  About 
Color  Photography.  Color  Photography  Without  Colored  Screens.  The  Making  of  Book 
Illustrations.  The  Three-Color  Process  of  Printing.  Photographing  the  Invisible.  More 
Invisible  Rays.  Telegraphing  Photographs.  Some  Interesting  Achievements. 

63  illustrations,  345,  pages,  (tl  CH 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Net, 

W.  WALLINGTON— Chats  on  Photography  rJ,ES3i£SS 

Contents.— An  Outline  of  the  Elementary  Photographic  Process.  A  Trial  Trip  With 
theCamera.  Cause  and  Remedy  of  Defects.  After-Treatment  of  the  Negative.  The  Print¬ 
ing  Process.  Self  Toning  Papers.  Printing  in  Platinum.  Printing  on  Gaslight  Papers. 
Bromide  Papers.  Colors  on  Bromide  Prints.  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Papers.  Ortho-chro¬ 
matic  Plates.  Tips  from  a  Worker’s  Notebook. 

Illustrated,  182  pages,  <fc1  OC 
12mo  Cloth,  net, 

Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 
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THE.  SILHOUETTE  IDE. A  IN  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN 

With  Tzvelve  Illustrations. 

Illustrated  by  W .  P.  Post,  R.  S.  Kauffman,  Curtis  Bell,  Paul  Fournier  and 

others. 


A  SILHOUETTE  originally  was 
the  outline  drawing  of  a  human 
head  in  profile  or  of  any  other 
object  that  can  be  defined  clearly  in 
that  manner,  the  space  within  the  out¬ 
lines  being  filled  with  solid  black.  This 
sort  of  picture  has  gone  out  of  use 
long  ago,  and  lately  the  word  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  different  meaning.  The 
modern  painters  speak  of  silhouette 
as  a  factor  in  composition,  and  mean 
thereby,  broadly  speaking,  a  form  or 
shape,  the  contour  of  which  is  so  in¬ 
teresting  that  it  furnishes  a  dominant 
note  in  his  picture. 

There  is  no  other  photographer  who 
has  made  so  much  of  this  idea  as  Paul 
Fournier.  Readers  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  will  remember  some 
of  his  pictures  that  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  represent¬ 
ed  little  more  than  a  dark  mass  of 
foliage  in  clear  outlines  against  the 
sky.  If  you  would  ask  him  about  the 
why  and  wherefore,  he  would  prob¬ 


ably  look  astonished,  and  say  that  he 
did  not  know  that  he  was  doing  such 
a  thing.  Most  photographers  and 
painters  somehow  feel  ashamed  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  they  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  scheme  of  composition  in  mind, 
and  perhaps  it  is  true  that  they  work 
more  unconsciously  than  consciously, 
and  that  they  leave  the  solving  of  such 
problems  largely  to  intuition,  momen¬ 
tary  inspiration  and  their  inborn 
talent. 

At  all  events,  Paul  Fournier  has  up¬ 
lifted  the  silhouette  idea  more  evident¬ 
ly  than  anybody  else,  and  for  that 
reason  I  use  with  preference  his  land¬ 
scape  views  to  analyze  and  explain 
the  laws  that  control  this  innovation. 

Whenever  a  silhouette  is  used  in 
landscape  it  is  generally  in  the  shape 
of  a  tree  form  as  is  most  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  pictures  as  it  is  the  skyline, 
as  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  Of  course,  either 
of  these  pictures  (or  the  combination 
of  both)  must  be  of  such  prominence 
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AMONG  THE  FOOTHILLS 


(Fig.  1) 


W.  B.  Post 


that  they  actually  dominate  the  picture 
— otherwise  the  composition  could  not 
be  rated  as  an  exploitation  of  the 
silhouette  idea. 

The  silhouette  was  a  favorite  ve¬ 
hicle  of  expression  of  the  Japanese 
painters  (not  to  be  confused  with  the 
designers  of  the  colored  prints),  like 
Korni,  for  instance,  who  painted  with 
broad  strokes,  very  much  like  an  ex¬ 
pert  calligrapher,  as  seen  in  Fig.  12. 
Really  the  entire  design  is  executed 
in  silhouettes,  three  distinct  masses  of 
which  the  two  that  represent  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  again  divided  into  minor 
silhouette  forms. 

We  notice  a  vague  resemblance  to 
this  method  in  the  “Roycroft  Shops,” 
Fig.  3.  When  I  first  saw  the  print  I 
involuntarily  exclaimed:  “Why,  that 
looks  like  a  Japanese  scene!”  There 


are  the  sky  line  and  those  detached 
forms  diagonally  across  the  picture. 
Also  in  Fig.  4  we  find  a  number  of 
separate  silhouette  forms  that  together 
make  the  picture.  Some  one  may 
argue,  “You  surely  do  not  call  the 
lower  shore  line  in  Fig.  4  a  silhouette. 
At  that  rate,  any  shape  could  be  called 
a  silhouette.”  Well,  I  had  to  contra¬ 
dict  that  statement.  Only  when  the 
space  enclosed  by  a  curtain  is  of  a 
monotone  tint,  vaguely  recalling  the 
solid  black  of  the  original  shadow 
picture,  can  it  pass  as  a  silhouette.  It 
may  or  may  not  contain  detail,  but  can 
not  show  any  decided  contrast.  And 
the  boundary  line  must  be  pronounced 
if  not  sharp. 

Fig.  2,  “Dusk,”  by  our  friend  from 
Wilkesbarre,  R.  S.  Kaufifman,  is  a 
capital  mood  picture,  and  the  coinposi- 
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tion  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  two 
tree  forms — they  make  or  unmake  the 
picture — but  I  would  hesitate  to  term 
them  silhouettes.  They  are  too  vague 
for  that.  Besides  tone  is  by  far  more 
important  in  this  picture. 

In  Fig.  5  the  foliage  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  panel  is  also  vague,  or 
rather  seems  to  be  so  at  the  first 
glance ;  in  reality  it  is  delicate,  light  in 
tint,  and  if  not  clearly  at  least  fairly 
well  designed.  And  that  makes  a 
great  difference.  There  would  be  no 
picture  at  all  without  this  foliage  pat¬ 
tern. 

A  decided  tree  form  against  the 
sky  is  the  main  point  of  interest  we 
encounter  in  Figs,  i,  6,  8  and  n.  In 


Fig.  i,  “Among  the  Foothills,”  by  W. 
B.  Post,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
interest  centres  in  the  two  horses  or 
the  dark  cluster  of  trees  behind.  I 
believe  they  are  of  equal  importance, 
and  even  dependent  on  each  other. 
The  trees  could  have  never  been  put  in 
the  exact  centre  of  the  picture  without 
the  horses  being  where  they  are.  And 
if  you  could  take  away  the  trees,  the 
animals  would  have  to  be  much  larger 
to  dominate  the  scene.  In  “Marshland,” 
Fig.  6,  the  elm  tree  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  The  rest  of  the  picture  has  some 
interesting  detail,  but  not  striking  line, 
shape  or  color  note  to  give  any  pic¬ 
torial  value  to  the  composition.  In 
“Solitude,”  Fig.  8,  we  have  plenty  of 
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ROY CROFT  SHOPS 


(Fig.  3) 


Paul  Fournier 


vivisection,  contrast  and  nice  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  yet  it  is  the  little  tree  in 
the  center  which  controls  the  picture. 
The  same  is  true  of  Fig.  n,  “Among 
the  Fields,’’  by  Curtis  Bell.  There  is 
some  interest  in  the  cultivated  ground 
and  the  mist  among  the  hills,  but  it  is 
after  all  the  tree  at  the  right  which 
makes  the  picture.  If  the  trees  in  the 
distance  were  more  solid  and  clearer 


in  outline,  well,  what  would  happen? 
There  would  be  a  sort  of  sky  line,  and 
still  the  tree.  The  two  factors  would 
compliment  each  other.  The  tree 
would  lose  a  little  in  importance.  For 
it  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  rising 
mist  which  in  this  instance  endows 
the  tree  with  its  indisputable  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  conti  oling  force. 

Some  decided  form  has  to  control 


CAZENOVIA  CREEK 


(Fig.  4) 


Paul  Fournier 
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SPRINGTIME  Paul  Fournier 

(Fig.  5) 

any  landscape,  and  nothing  does  it 
better  than  a  large,  clearly  defined 
plane,  no  matter  how  odd  in  shape  or 
scattered,  how  light  or  dark  it  may  be. 
The  form,  however,  must  not  con¬ 
tain  too  many  straight  lines.  With  a 
rectangular  shape  the  leading  idea  of 
the  composition  had  to  be  classified  as 


MARSHLAND  Paul  Fournier 

(Fig.  6) 

space  arangement,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  it  by  vertical  lines  as  in 
“The  Grove,’’  Fig.  7.  A  cluster  of 
light  or  dark  foliage,  however,  could 
have  been  introduced  ;  if  the  same  had 
been  of  the  right  size  and  attractive 
enough  in  shape  it  could  have  at  once 
dominated  even  that  oblong  composi- 
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SOLITUDE  (Fig.  8)  Paul  Fournier 


lion.  The  figure  is  entirely  too  small 
to  influence  the  composition.  It  is 
merely  a  speck.  It  would  become  im¬ 
portant  if  the  picture  consisted  only  of 
the  section  within  the  dotted  lines. 


That  a  silhouette  can  be  light  in 
tone  against  a  darker  background  is 
shown  in  Figs.  3  and  10.  The  latter, 
“At  the  Creek,”  is  really  a  remarkable 
feat.  It  teaches  us  something  new. 


THE  GROVE  (Fig.  7)  Paul  Fournier 
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WILD  FLOWERS  (Fig.  9)  Paul  Fournier 


There  we  have  a  picture  of  diversified 
interest  with  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and 
an  abundance  of  subdued  details,  and 
yet  it  is  the  light  foliage  of  the  little 
tree,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  creek, 
which  produces  the  effect,  and,  strange 
enough,  its  tonality  is  not  isolated. 
On  the  contrary,  a  large  part  of  the 
picture  seems  to  be  of  the  same  or 
almost  the  same  value.  The  differen¬ 
tiation  of  values  of  the  foliage  and  the 
surrounding  area  (which  shows  not 
less  than  four  distinguishable  notes) 
are  very  slight.  This  proves  that  one 
does  not  need  a  dark  background,  as 
in  Fig.  3,  to  produce  a  light  silhouette. 
Much  muffler  effects  are  possible.  And 
Paul  Fournier  has  shown  other  pic- 


torialists  the  way,  not  necessary  how 
it  is  done.  He  probably  could  not 
explain  it.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  has 
suggested  some  pictorial  element 
which  has  considerable  chances  of  fur¬ 
ther  development. 

Minor  silhouette  forms  are  finer  in 
many  of  the  pictures.  They  probably 
have  always  been  utilized  in  pictures 
that  abound  in  subdued  and  flat-toned 
detail.  There  is  none  in  Figs,  i,  2,  6 
or  7.  In  Fig.  11  we  have  the  row  of 
trees,  in  Fig.  8  clusters  of  weeds  and 
foliage,  and  in  Fig.  10  the  growth 
along  the  shore.  In  a  way,  Fig.  9, 
"Wild  Flowers,”  and  the  foreground 
of  Fig.  5  also  may  be  rated  as  sil¬ 
houette  composition.  But  it  is  per- 
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AT  THE  CREEK  (Fig.  10)  Paul  Fournier 


haps  going  too  far.  Forms  are  too 
diffused  in  these  instances.  One  can 
not  even  recognize  what  kind  of  wild 
flowers  or  weeds  have  been  depicted 


in  these  pictures.  And  yet  it  is  this 
indistinctness  which  makes  the  sil¬ 
houette  idea  at  all  possible.  If  the 
stems,  leaves  and  flowers  were  clearly 


JAPANESE  LANDSCAPE 


(Fig.  12) 
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defined  as  in  most  of  Eickmeyer’s 
foreground  studies,  it  would  become 
a  matter  of  line,  drawing  and  detail. 
The  silhouette  idea  would  completely 
vanish.  Fig.  9  is  really  nothing  but 
a  confusion  of  silhouettes  with  sil¬ 
houettes  like  a  Chinese  puzzle.  It 
represents  the  extreme  of  the  method. 


The  lesson  which  I  wished  to  convey 
is  best  expressed  in  Figs.  1,  3,  8,  10,  11 
and  12.  It  is  the  introduction  of  a  new 
factor  in  composition,  a  factor  that  is 
Japanese  in  origin,  and  that  like  so 
many  Eastern  art  innovations  will 
prove  useful  to  those  who  honestly 
strive  for  originality  in  composition. 


AMONG  THE  FIELDS  (Fig.  11)  Curtis  Bell 
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A  NLW  PLATINUM  PRINTING  PROCL55 

BY  MATTHEW  WILSON 


AFTER  a  long  period  of  compara¬ 
tive  neglect  and  unwarranted 
public  disfavor,  platinotype 
printing  has  of  recent  years  become  so 
markedly  popular  with  all  classes  of 
the  community,  aesthetically-minded 
and  scientific  alike,  that  it  is  to-day 
a  matter  for  some  surprise  that  the 
simplification  and  improvement  of  the 
processes  in  current  use  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pictures  in  this  medium  has 
not  ere  this  been  seriously  attempted 
by  those  who,  through  personal  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  with  the  practical 
minutiae  of  the  subject,  have  acquired 
a  special  proficiency  in  this  branch  of 
photography. 

As  to  the  quality,  technically  speak¬ 
ing,  of  the  work  that  is  daily  produced 
under  the  existing  conditions,  and  as 
regards,  on  the  one  hand,  the  class  of 
processes  in  which  a  partially  latent 
image,  produced  in  the  printing- frame, 
is  subsequently  strengthened  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  a  quasi-intensifier,  whilst 
the  nature  of  the  results  attained  by 
careful  workers  not  infrequently 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  point  of 
pictorial  excellence,  the  requisite 
manipulations  are,  unhappily,  both 
tedious  and  unnecessarily  complicated, 
in  consequence  of  which  circumstances 
the  risk  of  failure  in  carrying  out  the 
delicate  series  of  manipulations  is 
much  greater  than  is  the  case  at  any 
stage  in  the  production  of  a  silver 
print. 

As  a  preferable  alternative,  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  processes  of  the  print¬ 
ing-out  type,  in  which  the  platinum 


image  attains  its  full  vigor  in  the 
course  of  the  exposure  to  light,  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  any  resort  to  in¬ 
tensifying  agencies,  is  certainly  suffi¬ 
ciently  pronounced  in  character  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  labor-sav¬ 
ing  critics ;  but  here,  unfortunately,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  at  least,  the 
prints  so  obtained  are,  as  a  matter  of 
sad  fact,  more  or  less  inferior  in  qual¬ 
ity  to  those  produced  by  the  other 
mode  of  treatment.  This  defect, 
which,  it  may  be  added,  has  been  found 
to  be  an  invariable  feature  of  all  the 
commercial  brands  of  printing-out 
platinum  papers  that  have  come  under 
the  writer’s  notice,  can  only  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  deliquescent  properties 
of  the  combination  of  reagents  em¬ 
ployed  in  sensitizing,  seeing  that,  as  is 
well  known,  the  action,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  atmospheric  moisture  on 
potassium  chloroplatinite  and  other  of 
the  platinum  compounds  tends  to  re¬ 
tard  and  impair  the  printing  properties 
of  these  bodies. 

Evidently,  then,  to  remedy  matters 
effectually,  so  as  to  render  the  prints 
that  are  produced  by  printing-out  meth¬ 
ods  comparable  in  point  of  excellence 
with  those  obtainable  by  the  agency 
of  the  hot  and  cold  bath  processes,  it 
would  seem  needful  that  che  sensitizing 
formula  should  be  altered,  the  salts  to 
which  the  deliquescent  action  is  refer¬ 
able  being  omitted,  and  there  being 
substituted  for  these  other  and  more 
suitable  compounds  of  analogous  be¬ 
havior  as  regards  susceptibility  to  ac¬ 
tinic  action.  As  respects,  however,  the 
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ferric  compounds  in  particular,  the 
majority  of  these,  like  ferric  oxalate 
itself,  and  the  double  oxalates  of  the 
alkali  metals  with  peroxide  of  iron — 
one  or  other  of  which  bodies  in  con¬ 
junction  with  potassium  chloroplatinite 
constitutes  the  combination  ordinarily 
employed  in  the  sensitizing  operations 
— are  more  or  less  susceptible  to  atmo¬ 
spheric  influences,  and  on  this  account 
are  not  available  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  desired .  improvement  in 
the  printing  conditions. 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  the  writer  in  1897  on 
the  action  of  light  on  the  cobalt  com¬ 
pounds,  he  happened  to  discover  that 
by  sensitizing  paper  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  cobaltic  salt  and  potassium 
chloroplatinite  platinum  prints  could 
be  readily  obtained  by  printing-out, 
which,  as  regards  their  pictorial  qual¬ 
ity,  compared  very  favorably  with 
those  produced  by  oxalate  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  reliable  method  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  platinotypes  the  process  in 
question  did  not,  however,  fulfill  the 
expectations  which  were  at  the  outset 
entertained  respecting  its  possible 
utility,  for,  owing  to  the  very  marked 
tendency  of  the  cobaltic  salts  to  under¬ 
go  spontaneous  decomposition  even  in 
complete  darkness,  it  was  found,  on 
further  investigation,  that  during  the 
drying  operations  the  sensitized  paper 
was  frequently  rendered  almost  useless 
for  printing  purposes. 

Quite  recently,  however,  in  the 
course  of  a  new  series  of  experiments 
made  with  a  different  combination  of 
reagents,  the  writer  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  a  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory  substitute  for  the  usual  ferric 


sensitizer,  and  the  prints  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  on  paper  sensitized  in  this  way, 
in  spite  of  certain  technical  shortcom¬ 
ings,  were  of  a  degree  of  excellence 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  new  process  might,  with  some 
slight  modifications  as  regards  detail, 
prove  serviceable  to  those  engaged  in 
practical  platinotype  work. 

As  is  pretty  generally  known,  the 
salts  of  uranic  oxide,  like  those  of  the 
higher  oxides  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  metals,  are  very  sensitive 
to  actinic  action,  being,  as  the  result 
of  a  comparatively  brief  exposure  to 
light,  converted  into  uranous  com¬ 
pounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  from 
time  to  time  since  its  discovery,  numer¬ 
ous  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize 
this  characteristic  property  of  the  salts 
in  question  for  the  production  of  a 
variety  of  photographic  print,  the  pic¬ 
tures  hitherto  obtained  in  this  way 
have  been  too  feeble  and  unequal  in 
appearance  to  merit  even  a  qualified 
commendation.  Quite  apart,  however, 
from  their  want  of  bearing  on  the 
practical  issues  involved,  these  pictor¬ 
ial  results,  emphasizing  as  they  do, 
still  more  strikingly  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  ferric  and  uranic  compounds 
in  their  photographic  behavior,  are 
theoretically  very  instructive,  and  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  interchange,  to  test  the  validity 
of  which  the  experiments  about  to  be 
described  were  made  by  the  writer. 
Carrying  the  analogy  yet  another  step 
forward,  it  seemed  to  him  highly  prob¬ 
able  for  chemical  reasons  that  the 
uranic  salts,  like  the  ferric,  might  be 
employed  as  reducing  agents  to  effect 
the  reduction  of  the  platinum  com- 
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pounds,  and  that  in  this  way  a  prac¬ 
ticable  printing-out  process,  less  uncer¬ 
tain,  it  well  might  be,  in  operation  than 
those  in  common  use,  might  be  devised. 

The  particular  salt  selected  by  him 
for  the  preparation  of  the  sensitizer 
was  uranium  nitrate,  this  being  dis¬ 
solved  in  distilled  water  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  necessary  to  make  up  a  9%  stock 
solution.  The  chloroplatinite  solution 
that  was  used  to  react  chemically  with 
the  uranium  compound  was  rather 
weaker  than  that  ordinarily  prepared 
for  the  sensitizing  of  printing-out  pa¬ 
per,  the  quantity  of  potassium  chloro¬ 
platinite  actually  present  per  fluid 
ounce  amounting  only  to  61  grains,  a 
strength  of  14  per  cent. 

A  stout,  close-grained,  smooth-sur¬ 
faced  paper,  without  size  or  glaze,  and 
similar  in  quality  and  appearance  to 
that  usually  employed  in  platinotype 
printing  having  been  selected,  the 
sheet  was  cut  up  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
negatives  intended  for  use,  and  the 
pieces  were  thereafter,  as  required, 
sensitized  one  by  one,  the  treatment 
varying,  of  course,  according  to  the 
particular  necessities  of  each  experi¬ 
ment.  The  preliminary  treatment,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  use  of  the 
uranium  salt  was  resorted  to,  was 
given  by  floating  the  paper  for  five 
minutes  in  the  uranium  nitrate  bath, 
the  sheet,  after  its  removal  from  the 
solution,  being  lightly  brushed  over 
with  a  glass  rod  to  drain  off  the  excess 
of  sensitizer,  and  then  transferred, 
wet  surface  uppermost,  to  a  cardboard 
tray,  and  placed  in  a  dark  cupboard 
to  dry. 

An  average  period  of  24  hours  was 
allowed  for  the  drying  operations. 
When  these  were  completed,  eight  of 


the  sheets  were  resensitized  in  non- 
actinic  light  by  coating  them  with  the 
chloroplatinite  solution,  which  was  ap¬ 
plied  by  means  of  a  medium-sized 
sable  brush.  Two  coatings  were  given 
to  each  sheet,  an  interval  of  five 
minutes  being  allowed  to  elapse  be¬ 
tween  the  applications,  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  removal  by  absorption  of 
the  excess  of  solution.  Ten  sheets 
in  all  (  including  two  not  pre¬ 
viously  treated  in  the  uranium  bath) 
were  sensitized  in  this  way,  of 
which  number  nine  were  of  quarter- 
plate  size,  and  one  of  half-plate  di¬ 
mensions.  The  quantity  of  stock 
solution  used  in  sensitizing  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  For  experiments  Nos.  1  and  2, 
respectively,  five  drops  per  sheet ;  for 
experiment  No.  3,  ten  drops;  for  ex¬ 
periments  Nos.  4  and  5,  and  Nos.  7 
to  10  inclusive,  seven  drops  per  sheet; 
and  for  experiment  No.  6  (1-3-plate 
size),  twenty  drops. 

A  particular  description  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  themselves,  together  with  a 
brief  synopsis  of  results,  will  now  be 
given. 

Experiment  No.  1. — In  this  case,  the 
sensitized  paper  was  exposed  under  a 
negative  (landscape  subject)  to  solar 
..ction  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
of  September  last.  The  quality  of  the 
light  during  the  exposure  was  in  the 
main  somewhat  dull,  interspersed, 
however,  with  occasional  intervals  of 
sunshine.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
hour’s  exposure  or  rather  less,  a  very 
clear  though  faint  image  was  produced, 
which  gained  considerably  in  density 
in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  after  which  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  rate  of  printing 
was  noticeable.  Owing  to  this,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  image  of  the  degree 
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of  vigor  deemed  desirable,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  expose  the  paper  to 
light  for  48  hours.  The  picture  so  ob¬ 
tained  was  of  excellent  quality,  little 
if  at  all  inferior  in  density  to  a  good 
platinum  print  produced  by  develop¬ 
ment.  In  color  the  image  was  rather 
warmer  than  that  of  the  average  plati- 
notype,  being  imbued  with  a  tinge  of 
that  purple  hue  normally  characteristic 
of  a  silver  print. 

Experiment  No.  2  — The  doubly- 
sensitized  sheet,  when  dry,  was 
brushed  over  with  two  coatings  (eight 
drops  in  all)  of  a  3%  aqueous  solution 
of  sodium  nitrite,  and  dried  in  dark¬ 
ness  for  1 1  hours.  It  was  then  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  under  a  negative  as  be¬ 
fore.  In  about  four  hours,  a  faint  but 
distinct  image  was  visible.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  color  of  the  deposit 
thus  formed  was  of  a  crude  shade  of 
orange,  instead  of  grey,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  little  if  any  of  the  plati¬ 
num  salt  had  been  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  Subsequently,  by  the 
expedient  of  greatly  prolonging  the 
exposure  to  light,  a  fairly  strong  image 
of  a  very  agreeable  brown  tone,  much 
resembling  in  appearance  a  copper¬ 
plate  etching,  was  obtained  on  the  ex¬ 
piry  of  390  hours.  The  abnormal  hue 
of  the  print  was  probably  attributable 
to  the  action  of  the  nitrate  retarding 
the  reduction  of  the  chloroplatinite. 

Experiment  No.  3. — The  prepared 
sheet — sensitized,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  with  a  double  proportion  of 
chloroplatinite  solution — was  re-coated 
after  drying  with  four  or  five  drops  of 
a  1%  solution  of  barium  chlorate,  the 
mixture,  however,  being  brushed  over 
only  a  portion  of  the  sensitized  surface. 
The  paper  was  again  dried,  and  there¬ 


after  exposed  under  a  negative  as  be¬ 
fore  to  the  action  of  light.  Half-an- 
hour’s  printing  in  weak  sunshine  was 
found  sufficient  to  impress  a  distinct 
slate-colored  image,  which,  on  the  ex¬ 
piry  of  8  hours’  exposure  was  observed 
to  have  acquired  a  fair  measure  of  in¬ 
tensity.  To  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  oxidizing 
agent,  the  print  was  not  removed  from 
the  frame  until  48  hours  had  elapsed. 
Subsequent  examination  showed  that 
the  image  produced  on  the  chlorate- 
sensitized  portion  was  sensibly  fainter 
than  the  deposit  obtained  on  the  un¬ 
coated  part,  thus  showing  that  the 
chlorate  had  operated  to  restrain  and 
retard  the  printing  process. 

Experiment  No.  4. — The  sensitized 
paper  after  drying  was  re-sensitized 
with  five  drops  of  a  2%  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonium  persulphate,  and 
dried  as  usual.  On  exposure  to  light 
(partly  in  sunshine)  for  16  hours,  only 
a  very  faint  image  resulted,  and  the 
subsequent  growth  of  this  in  intensity 
was  exceedingly  slow.  The  color  of 
the  deposit  was  at  first  a  pinkish 
brown,  which,  however,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  was  altered  to  a  brown¬ 
ish  grey.  The  printing  operations 
were  discontinued  when  380  hours  had 
elapsed.  The  picture  in  its  final  state 
was  rather  unsatisfactory,  partly  on 
account  of  lack  of  vigor,  and  partly 
through  its  being  considerably  marred 
in  appearance  by  irregular  streaks  and 
patches  of  a  reddish  hue. 

Experiment  No.  5. — The  dried  sheet 
having  been  brushed  over  with  six 
drops  of  a  5%  aqueous  solution  of 
neutral  sodium  sulphite,  was  replaced 
in  the  drying  cupboard  for  24  hours. 
Eight  hours’  printing  of  the  paper  in 
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weak  sunshine  gave  only  a  faint  image, 
the  color  of  which  was  a  delicate  steel 
grey.  The  subsequent  exposure  to 
light  was  somewhat  protracted,  lasting 
for  140  hours  or  thereby,  but,  owing 
to  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  process 
of  reduction,  the  resultant  image  was 
too  weak  in  character  to  be  classed  as 
pictorially  satisfactory.  On  immers¬ 
ing  the  print  for  15  minutes  in  a  cold 
1%  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
chloroplatinite,  a  delicate  intensifying 
action  was  noticeable,  too  slight,  how¬ 
ever,  in  effect,  to  impart  the  lacking 
density  to  the  picture. 

Experiment  No.  6. — This  experi¬ 
ment  was  made  with  the  half -plate 
sheet,  sensitized  first  in  the  uranium 
bath  and  afterwards  with  the  chloro¬ 
platinite  solution  in  doubly  augmented 
proportions.  After  the  usual  drying, 
the  paper  was  re-sensitized  with  12 
drops  of  a  5%  aqueous  solution  of 
neutral  potassium  oxalate.  When  dry, 
it  was  exposed  to  light  under  a  nega¬ 
tive,  and  was  found  to  be  much  more 
sensitive  to  actinic  action  than  any  of 
the  preparations  above  described,  a 
fairly  strong  image  being  produced  in 
the  course  of  seven  or  eight  hours’ 
printing  in  weak  sunshine.  The  color 
obtained  was  a  fine  grey,  resembling 
that  of  an  average  platinotype,  but 
rather  more  yellow  in  quality  in  the 
high  lights.  Although  an  exposure  of 
50  hours  was  found  amply  sufficient 
to  impart  full  density  to  the  image,  the 
printing  operations  were  not  discon¬ 
tinued  until  upwards  of  500  hours  had 
elapsed.  It  was  observed  that,  during 
the  latter  stages  of  this  interval,  little 
additional  vigor  was  produced,  the 
process  of  reduction  of  the  platinum 


salt  being  seemingly  well-nigh  ar¬ 
rested. 

Experiment  No.  7. — The  re-sensi¬ 
tizing  agent  employed  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  20%  aqueous  solution  of 
stannic  chloride.  Six  drops  of  this 
preparation  were  used  for  coating  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  paper  when  dry  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  in  the  usual  way.  On 
the  expiry  of  12  hours’  printing  in 
sunshine,  a  faint  grey  image  was  dis¬ 
cernible.  From  first  to  last,  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  light  occupied  an  interval  of 
no  less  than  96  hours.  In  its  finished 
state,  the  picture,  unfortunately,  did 
not  fulfill  the  expectations  that  had 
been  aroused  on  an  inspection  of  it  in 
its  initial  stages,  for  though  remark¬ 
able  for  an  unusually  delicate  grada¬ 
tion  of  tone,  the  general  effect  was 
one  of  weakness  owing  to  insufficient 
density.  With  the  object  of  remedy¬ 
ing  this  defect,  the  print  was  immersed 
for  five  minutes  in  a  hot  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  oxalate.  The 
result,  however,  was  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointing,  for  although  the  image  was 
quite  perceptibly  intensified  by  the 
treatment  in  the  bath,  the  additional 
density  thereby  imparted  fell  far  short 
of  what  was  actually  required. 

Experiment  No.  8. — The  paper 
used  was  one  of  the  two  chloroplatin- 
ite-sensitized  sheets  which  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  preliminary  treatment  in  the 
uranium  bath.  Previous  to  printing, 
it  was  re-sensitized  by  coating  it  with 
seven  drops  of  the  stannic  chloride 
solution  employed  in  the  preceding  ex¬ 
periment,  and  then  dried  for  48  hours. 
The  exposure,  which  was  made  partly 
in  sunshine  and  partly  in  diffused  light, 
lasted  for  upwards  of  90  hours.  Only 
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a  very  faint  image  was,  however,  pro¬ 
duced,  and  even  that  was  barely  per¬ 
ceptible  until  near  the  end  of  the  print¬ 
ing  manipulations.  The  picture  was 
thereafter  treated  for  five  minutes  in  a 
warm  concentrated  solution  of  potas¬ 
sium  oxalate.  The  image  now  became 
very  distinct  (all  the  outlines  of  the 
subject  being  rendered  with  great 
clearness),  but  remained  as  a  whole 
very  faint,  and  exhibited  little  or  no 
breadth  of  contrast. 

Experiment  No.  9. — The  paper  used 
in  this  experiment,  which  had  been 
prepared  in  the  usual  way  by  treatment 
in  the  uranium  bath  and  subsequent 
coating  with  the  chloroplatinite,  was 
re-sensitized  24  hours  prior  to  expo¬ 
sure  to  light,  with  seven  drops  of  a 
3%  aqueous  solution  of  stannous 
chloride.  On  the  application  of  this 
reagent,  the  surface  of  the  sheet 
assumed  a  uniform  reddish-brown  hue, 
a  phenomenon  probably  attributable  to 
a  partial  reduction  of  the  chloro¬ 
platinite  effected  by  the  agency  of  the 
stannous  salt.  An  exposure  of  30 
hours’  duration  in  the  printing-frame 
was  given,  but  failed  to  produce  any 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
paper.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  a 
negative  picture,  formed  by  the  grad¬ 
ual  bleaching  of  the  brown  precipitate, 
became  perceptible,  which,  when  once 
visible,  increased  in  intensity  with  such 
rapidity,  that  upon  the  expiry  of  an¬ 
other  30  hours  the  image  had  attained 
a  degree  of  vigor  which  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  render  any  further  expo¬ 
sure  unnecessary.  The  print  was  sub¬ 
sequently  floated,  face  downwards,  for 
five  minutes  in  a  cold  1%  solution  of 
potassium  chloroplatinite.  No  altera¬ 
tion,  however,  in  the  appearance  of  the 


image  could  be  distinctly  detected  as  a 
result  of  this  treatment. 

Experiment  No.  10. — In  this,  the 
final  experiment  of  the  series,  the 
paper  selected  was  one  of  the  two 
sheets  in  which  only  the  chloroplatinite 
solution  had  been  applied  as  initial 
sensitizer.  This,  before  use,  was  re¬ 
sensitized  with  six  drops  of  the  3% 
stannous  chloride  solution,  and  dried 
for  24  hours.  During  the  process  of 
coating  the  paper  with  the  tin  solu¬ 
tion,  the  surface  again  assumed  a  uni¬ 
form  warm  brown  hue.  The  sheet 
thus  prepared  was  found  to  be  much 
more  sensitive  to  actinic  action  than 
that  employed  in  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  experiment,  an  exposure  of 
only  eight  hours’  duration  under  a 
negative  in  a  dull  light  sufficing  to  give 
a  fairly  strong  negative  image.  Maxi¬ 
mum  intensity  was  obtained  in  a  period 
of  about  24  hours.  When,  however, 
48  hours  had  elapsed,  the  picture  was 
much  fainter ;  and  finally,  on  the  ex¬ 
piry  of  96  hours  in  all,  when  the  print 
was  removed  from  the  frame,  the 
paper  was  found  to  be  almost  com¬ 
pletely  bleached,  only  the  barest  out¬ 
lines  of  the  subject  being  still  appa¬ 
rent.  A  subsequent  immersion  of  the 
print  for  five  minutes  in  warm  potas¬ 
sium  oxalate  solution  failed  to  produce 
any  visible  intensifying  effect. 

At  the  close  of  the  operations,  the 
prints  were  fixed  in  the  usual  way  in 
a  weak  aqueous  solution  (1  to  72)  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  20  min¬ 
utes’  treatment  in  the  bath  were  thor¬ 
oughly  washed. 

As  will  be  seen  from  an  examination 
of  the  particulars  given  in  the  above 
statement  of  results,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  just  described,  notwithstanding 
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its  necessarily  superficial  character, 
served  effectively  enough  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  utility  of  the  urano-plati- 
nite  sensitizer  as  a  practicable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  ferri-platinite  combina¬ 
tion.  Out  of  the  eight  prints  in  the 
new  medium  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  experiments  in  question,  only 
three,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  proved 
absolute  failures,  and  this,  moreover, 
in  no  case  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  uranium  reducer  as  such,  but 
simply  owing  to  the  accidental  inclu¬ 
sion  of  a  retarding  reagent  in  the  sen¬ 
sitizing  formula.  Further,  the  facts 
deserve  notice,  that  what  proved  to  be 
the  best  prints  of  the  series,  vis., 
those  obtained  in  experiments  Nos.  i 
and  3,  were  in  both  cases  produced  on 
paper  that  had  been  treated  with  the 
normal  double  sensitizer  only,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  those  experi¬ 
ments  in  which  a  third  or  auxiliary 
sensitizer  was  employed,  yielded,  with 
one  exception  (No.  6),  unsatisfactory 
results.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  potas¬ 
sium  oxalate,  the  presence  of  a  third 
compound  in  addition  to  the  chloro- 
platinite  and  the  uranium  salt  is  un¬ 
desirable  in  the  sensitizing  operations, 
in  respect  of  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  liable  to  exercise  a  deleterious  and 
retarding  action  on  the  printing  pro¬ 
cess.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
the  print  which  was  produced  by  the 
use  of  the  oxalate  sensitizer,  although 
of  excellent  quality  as  regards  vigor 
and  contrast,  was  decidedly  inferior  in 
appearance  to  the  two  others  above 
mentioned  on  account  of  its  disagree¬ 
able  yellow-brown  tone. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  chloroplatinite 
solution  actually  requisite  to  produce  a 


printed  image  of  normal  intensity,  a 
point  of  much  practical  importance,  an 
examination  of  the  results  obtained  in 
experiments  Nos.  i,  2,  and  6  respec¬ 
tively,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  considerable  latitude  is 
permissible  in  the  strength  of  the 
platinum  sensitizing  bath,  and  that  re¬ 
sults  equally  good,  pictorially  speak¬ 
ing,  may  be  secured  with  a  relatively 
weak  sensitizer  as  with  one  containing 
twice  the  same  quantity  of  chloro¬ 
platinite. 

To  the  two  experiments,  Nos.  9  and 
10,  made  with  the  stannous  chloride 
sensitizer,  a  certain  theoretical  interest 
attaches  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  pictures  that  were  produced  on 
exposure  to  light  were  not,  as  in  the 
other  cases,  positives,  but  negatives, 
i.  e.,  reversals,  this  unexpected  result 
being  clearly  traceable  to  the  bleaching 
effect  exercised  by  the  solar  agency  on 
the  already  partially  reduced  platinum 
deposit. 

The  few  experiments  made  with  the 
object  of  intensifying  the  image  after 
printing,  by  means  of  (a)  a  weak 
chloroplatinite  bath,  and  ( b )  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  oxalate,  whilst  they 
served  to  demonstrate  that,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  a  slight  increase  in 
density  might  be  obtained  in  this  way 
must,  on  the  whole,  from  a  purely 
practical  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as 
disappointing. 

The  somewhat  excessive  exposures 
(averaging,  under  normal  conditions, 
45  hours  or  thereabouts)  which,  as 
shown  by  the  experiments,  are  requi¬ 
site  for  the  production  of  perfectly 
satisfactory  printing  results  on  urano- 
platinite  paper,  are,  of  course,  likely 
to  operate  as  a  serious  objection  to 
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the  adoption  of  the  process  for  every¬ 
day  work,  from  their  being  regarded 
by  photographers  as  unduly  lengthy. 
It  would  seem  probable,  however, 
judging  from  some  supplementary  ex¬ 
periments  recently  undertaken  by  the 
writer,  but  as  yet  unfinished,  that  the 


defect  in  question  might  be  simply 
remedied  by  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  uranium  sensitizing  bath,  an  ex¬ 
pedient  to  which,  in  view  of  the 
marked  solubility  of  the  salts  of  that 
metal,  recourse  could  always  readily 
be  had. 


A  DISCIPLE  OF  IZAAK  WALTON  Carl  Peterson 
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CLOUDLAND  SNAPSHOTS 

With  Five  Illustrations. 

BY  W.  N.  JENNINGS 


NOW  that  the  Sperry  Gyrocopic 
Stabilizer  has  arrived,  and  the 
miss-fire  gasolene  engine  is 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  aero- 
photographer  may  confine  his  entire 
attention  to  the  operation  of  his 
camera,  without  experiencing  a  sud¬ 
den  sinking-of-the-stomach  sensation 
each  time  he  hears  a  changing  note  in 
the  whirr  of  propeller,  or  pop  of  ex¬ 
haust,  fearful  in  that  event  of  the  loss 
of  lens — and  life. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  the  writer 
saw  the  Bleriot  monoplane  lying  in  a 
field  near  Dover,  just  after  the  brave, 
crippled  Frenchman  had  made  the  first 
aeroplane  flight  across  the  English 
Channel ;  and  later  watched  the  half- 
delirious  Englishmen  proudly  bear  the 
intrepid  aviator  on  their  shoulders 


through  the  London  train  shed  to  his 
waiting  automobile. 

Referring  to  my  journal,  I  find  the 
following  memorandum  made  at  the 
time :  “To-day  is  a  red  letter  one. 
Saw  the  artificial  eagle  in  which 
Bleriot  winged  his  way  across  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel.  Great  excitement  in 
London.  I  predict  that  within  ten 
years  the  aerial  fleet  will  be  as  thick 
over  the  Channel  as  the  seagulls  that 
now  fly  across  it.” 

Such  marvellous  strides  have  been 
made  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the 
art  of  aerial  navigation  that  most  of 
us  will  doubtless  live  to  see  vast  flocks 
of  over-sea  fliers  dotting  the  sky  far 
above  the  surface  of  the  broad  At¬ 
lantic. 

When  one  has  reached  for  the  first 
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Seven  passenger  balloon  “ Ben  Franklin,”  95,000  feet  gas  capacity.  Samuel  A.  King 
Aeronaut.  W.  N.  Jennings,  Photographer. 
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MAP  PHOTO  TAKEN  DIRECTLY  UNDERNEATH  BALLOON 

Copyrighted  by  IV.  N.  Jennings 


time  the  upper  surface  of  a  floating 
cloud,  either  by  gas  or  gasolene,  one 
will  gain,  while  gazing  from  balloon 
basket  or  aeroplane  seat,  an  entirely 
new  sensation,  and  realize  that  all  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  of  aerial  flight  have 
gone  astray. 

The  basket  does  not  swing;  the  bal¬ 
loon  does  not  rise,  nor  does  the  aero¬ 
plane  duck  and  dart  and  sway  at  a 
dangerous  angle. 

The  balloon  being  wafted  along  by 
the  wind,  there  are  no  gusts  of  air 
sweeping  around  the  aerostat.  As  it 
requires  no  engine  or  propeller  to  push 
the  balloon  upward  and  onward,  abso¬ 
lute  silence  reigns.  In  Skyland,  be¬ 
yond  the  bustle  and  roar  of  the  city 
lying  far  below,  the  balloon  tyro 
learns,  for  the  first  time,  the  meaning 
of  the  term :  “Still  as  Death.” 

Quite  different,  however,  is  an  ex¬ 
cursion  in  an  aeroplane. 


As  the  machine  leaves  the  ground, 
there  is  a  pistol-like  crackle  of  ex¬ 
haust,  the  whirring  of  the  fast  flying 
propeller,  and  presently  the  steady 
hum  of  taut  wires.  The  entire  ma¬ 
chine  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  nervous 
tension,  while  the  onrushing  air  makes 
one  keep  ones’  mouth  shut.  But  “Fa¬ 
miliarity  breeds  contempt,”  and  one 
soon  learns  to  feel  as  safe  in  plane-seat 
as  in  a  balloon-basket. 

Cloudland  Photography  will  soon  be 
a  regular  commercial  venture.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  sky-scapes, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  aerographs  to  order  is  quite 
prohibitive. 

The  day  is  near  at  hand,  however, 
when  the  aerial  “Flashabout”  will  be 
as  popular  as  our  present  “Runabout,” 
and  we  shall  skim  the  sky  at  swallow 
speed  with  perfect  safety.  This  means 
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JUST  AFTER  LEAVING  THE  EARTH 
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that  aerial  photography  will  become  a 
very  popular  pastime. 

For  serious,  practical  work,  four 
cameras  will  be  extensively  employed : 

1.  A  fixed  focus  camera.  A  long 
cone-shaped  box,  fitted  with  a  tele¬ 
photo  or  long  focus  lens,  equipped  with 
a  roll-holder  with  film  not  less  than 
ten  inches  wide.  A  touch  of  a  button 
will  release  the  shutter-blade,  and 
clockwork  will  automatically  reel  the 
film  and  re-set  the  shutter. 

2.  A  Panoramic  Camera  with  a 
long  reel  of  film  not  less  than  five 
inches  wide,  with  a  lens  of  medium 
focal  length.  The  film  reel  will  be 
geared  with  the  engine  mechanism  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  a  con¬ 
tinuous  photographic  record  of  the 
entire  aerial  flight  without  any  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  aviator. 


3.  A  motion  picture  camera  with  a 
thousand  foot  film-box.  This  camera 
will  be  placed  between  the  knees  of 
the  Skyographer,  and  work  easily  on 
a  universal  joint.  To  a  circular  plate 
in  front  of  the  camera  will  be  attached 
a  number  of  lenses  of  varied  focii. 
which  may  be  thrown  into  place  in  a 
moment  by  the  touch  of  the  finger. 
The  film  mechanism  will  be  actuated 
by  means  of  compressed  air. 

4.  A  special  camera,  recently  de¬ 
signed  by  the  writer,  which  may  be 
termed  a  “Map-o-scope”  camera.  The 
interior  of  a  glass  bowl-shaped  “plate” 
is  coated  with  the  usual  photographic 
emulsion.  This  “plate”  is  placed  in  a 
special  “holder”  the  dark  slide  being 
in  front  of  the  flat  front  surface.  The 
special  plate  holder  is  attached  to  the 
back  of  a  shallow-coned  box.  A  lens 
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PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  GIRARD  COLLEGE,  PHILADELPHIA,  FROM  " EAGLE 
EYRIE”  BALLOON,  FROM  A  POINT  ABOUT  ONE  MILE  HIGH 
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designed  for  the  purpose  throws  an 
image  upon  the  inside  convex  surface 
of  the  bowl  or  “plate,”  which  embraces 
an  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  The 
camera  is  suspended  from  the  balloon- 
basket  or  aeroplane,  giving  an  unob¬ 
structed  view  of  the  landscape  beneath. 
A  multi-speed  shutter  allows  of  a  very 
brief  exposure.  Owing  to  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  “field,”  where  every  point 
is  equi-distant  between  lens  center  and 
film  surface,  a  large  diaphragm  may 
be  employed,  and  it  will  be  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  color-value  pictures  by 
the  use  of  iso-emulsion  and  light  tinted 
color-filter. 

The  curved  negative  is  placed  in  the 
usual  enlarging  camera,  and  prints  any 
size  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  the 
usual  lantern  slide. 


For  war  purposes  this  Map-o-scope 
camera  will  be  of  great  service  in 
aero-scout  work. 

To  the  Architect  who  is  planning 
city  and  suburban  improvements. 

The  City  Transit  Director  will  plot 
upon  “Map-o-graphs”  present  and  pro¬ 
posed  transit  lines  and  extensions. 

Municipal  authorities  will  have 
spread  before  them  upon  a  large  scale 
an  exact  birds-eye  view  of  cities,  and 
intelligently  study  the  question  of 
elimination  of  crowded  tenements, 
narrow  alleys  and  a  thousand  eye¬ 
sores.  Also  project  a  system  of  boule¬ 
vards  and  civic  and  recreation  centers. 

The  City  Engineer  will  be  able  to 
study  and  remove  mud  and  sand- 
shoals  from  the  banks  and  bed  of  the 
river.  From  the  aerostat  one  can  dis- 
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tinctly  see  these  shoals  clearly  outlined 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
Real  Estate  man  may  show  his  clients 
the  character  of  suburban  real  estate, 
and  its  location  with  regard  to  adjoin¬ 
ing  property. 

This  is  only  a  brief  outline  of  the 
importance  of  aerial  photography. 

The  future  Photographer,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  stuffy,  smelly  dark¬ 


room,  calmly  sailing  aloft,  drinking  in 
deep  draughts  of  pure  ozone,  with  eye 
alert  to  put  on  record  a  sudden  glimpse 
of  wondrous  cloud  formation,  lovely 
panoramas,  or  glorious  sunsets,  will, 
indeed,  be  a  far  better  man  than  the 
camera  man  of  to-day  who  spends 
most  of  his  life  in  a  dark-room,  and 
under  a  dark-cloth,  helping  to  make 
the  Oculist  wealthy. 


ON  THE,  AFTER  TREATMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVES 

BY  HARRY  A.  BRODINE 


THE  question  of  exposure  in  pho¬ 
tography  is  a  very  important 
one,  as  the  quality  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  print  is  very  greatly  determined 
by  the  nearness  to  which  one  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  determining  the  approxi¬ 
mately  correct  time  to  expose  the  pho¬ 
tographic  plate  for  any  given  subject. 

The  dry  plates  of  to-day  have,  as  a 
rule,  quite  a  good  deal  of  latitude  on 
both  sides  of  correct  exposure,  and 
any  reasonable  amount  of  miscalcula¬ 
tion  is  very  generally  taken  care  of  by 
this  quality  in  our  dry  plates  of  to¬ 
day. 

No  one  can  expose  plates  continu¬ 
ally  and  always  judge  correctly  the  re¬ 
quired  time ;  therefore  the  inherent 
qualities  in  modern  dry  plates  are  a 
great  advantage  to  both  amateur  and 
professional  photographers.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  portrait  photographer  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  leader  in  uniformity  of  re¬ 
sults  as  he  acquires  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  light  he  is  using  which, 
although  never  constant  in  strength, 
still  is,  with  very  wide  bounds,  practi¬ 
cally  the  same.  The  amateur  is  con¬ 
tinually  exposing  upon  a  multitude  of 


subjects  and  therefore  from  limited 
experience  he  quite  naturally  falls  into 
grievous  errors  concerning  exposure. 
Over  exposure  is  quite  generally  pref¬ 
erable  to  under  exposure,  because  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  no  after  treat¬ 
ment  will  help  if  the  under  exposure 
has  been  very  great.  It  is  quite  appar¬ 
ent  that  it  is  better  to  slightly  over 
expose  than  to  under  expose.  No 
amount  of  intensification  can  possibly 
increase  the  density  of  a  hopelessly  ex¬ 
posed  plate  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  unaltered  silver  will  simply  refuse 
to  blacken  when  light  of  sufficient  in¬ 
tensity  has  not  acted  upon  it.  Rapid 
exposures  on  dark  days  should  not  be 
attempted  unless  one  is  quite  expert 
in  the  development  of  rapid  exposures 
and  the  after  treatment  of  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Wonders  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  inten¬ 
sification  and  reduction. 

There  are  several  other  methods  of 
remedying  the  evil  effects  of  under 
and  over  exposure,  and  I  shall  go  into 
detail  concerning  them  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  article. 

The  most  commonly  employed  in- 
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tensifier  is  formed  by  a  mixture  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  potassium 
bromide.  The  negative  to  be  intensi¬ 
fied  is  laid  in  this  solution  until  the 
required  density  is  obtained.  On  close 
examination  the  degree  of  intensifica¬ 
tion  is  readily  ascertained,  although 
the  negative  is  bleached.  After  bleach¬ 
ing  the  plate  it  should  be  washed 
under  the  tap  for  a  few  moments  and 
may  then  be  blackened  in  a  solution 
of  sodium  sulphite.  This  method  is 
very  suitable  in  cases  where  the  entire 
negative  demands  intensification.  For 
this  intensifier  the  following  formula 
is  excellent  and  works  rapidly.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  handling 
bichloride  of  mercury  as  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  poisonous  and  one  would  do 
well  to  use  rubber  gloves  when  em¬ 
ploying  this  intensifier.  I,  myself,  have 
never  experienced  any  ill  effects  from 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  intensifier, 


but  too  great  precautions 

will  not  be 

amiss. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury, 

>4  oz. 

Potassium  Bromide, 

Va  oz- 

Water, 

12  OZ. 

Blackening  solution : 

Sodium  Sulphite, 

I  OZ. 

Water, 

16  oz. 

The  negative  should  be  left  in  the 
Sulphite  of  Soda  solution  until  all 
traces  of  bleaching  are  removed  from 
the  negative.  This  is  readily  ascer¬ 
tained  by  looking  at  the  back  of  the 
plate  which  should  be  uniformly  black 
with  no  traces  of  brown  or  white 
streaks. 

Local  intensification  is  very  useful 
in  a  great  many  cases  where  only  small 
areas  of  a  negative  is  thin.  The  same 
strength  solution  may  be  used  as  for 
the  ordinary  method  of  intensification. 


A  small  quantity  of  absorbent-  cotton 
is  rolled  up  into  a  small  ball  and  is 
dipped  into  the  mercury  solution.  The 
well  wetted  negative  is  held  over  the 
dish  and  the  solution-soaked  cotton  is 
lightly  dubbed  upon  this  portion  of 
the  plate  in  a  circular  motion  for  a 
short  time.  After  this  it  should  be 
well  rinsed  under  the  tap  and  if  fur¬ 
ther  strengthening  is  required  it  may 
be  resorted  to  in  the  same  manner  by 
blackening  the  bleached  plate  and  rins¬ 
ing  and  then  intensifying  again. 

Care  must  be  used  when  intensify¬ 
ing  a  plate  that  no  portion  of  it  comes 
in  contact  with  hypo,  as  very  bad 
stains  and  streaks  are  bound  to  occur. 

In  cases  of  emergency  the  ordinary 
solutions  employed  in  the  re-develop¬ 
ing  of  gaslight  and  bromide  papers 
may  be  used  for  intensifying  nega¬ 
tives.  No  apparent  gain  in  density 
is  visible,  but  the  printing  quality  of 
the  plate  is  materially  altered. 

In  using  the  re-developing  method  of 
intensification  an  alum  bath  of  the 
strength  of  10%  should  be  used  to 
harden  the  film  before  the  final  wash¬ 
ing.  The  negative  may  be  left  in  this 
bath  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The 
re-developing  process  is  conducted  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  when  an  ordinary 
print  is  being  treated. 

In  cases  where  even  a  large  amount 
of  local  intensification  does  not  quite 
achieve  the  desired  result,  the  appli¬ 
cation' of  a  light  coat  of  Prussian  blue 
water  color  (in  tube  form)  on  the 
glass  side  of  the  negative  will  hold 
back  the  thin  portions  of  the  negative 
wonderfully.  It  should,  of  course,  be 
applied  over  the  weak  parts  of  the 
plate,  and  the  tip  of  the  finger  is  a  good 
means  with  which  to  apply  the  color. 
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SPRING,  AND  THE,  HAND  CAME,RA 

With  Two  Illustrations. 

BY  WILLIAM  LUDLUM,  JR. 


SPRING,  the  season  of  the  year 
when  “the  young  man’s  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love,” 
also  produces  two  other  varieties  of 
the  genius  “loco,”  namely,  the  spring 
poet  and  the  spring  photographer  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  decide  which  is  the  worst.  In  my 
own  case,  I  have,  at  various  times 
been  accused  of  both  failings  and  must, 
indeed,  be  a  sad  example  to  the  rising 
generation. 

Spring  is  the  season  of  sentiment; 
the  sap  is  rising  up  through  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  out  along  each  limb  and 
branch,  and  through  every  little,  tiny 
twig  to  sprout  into  the  budding  leaf ; 
and  the  blood  of  man  seems  to  go 


through  very  much  the  same  process. 
It  starts  out  from  the  tips  of  the  toes, 
gathering  heat  and  force  as  it  travels 
upwards,  until  it  reaches  the  brain  in 
a  flood  of  wild  ideas,  usually  desig¬ 
nated  as  “moonshine.”  In  the  light  of 
this  condition  the  “spring  fever”  of 
genius  arises  and  man  becomes,  for  a 
season,  what  he  is  not.  Everything  is 
viewed  in  a  “spot-light”  of  splendor 
and  assumes  the  rainbow  colors  of 
fancy’s  fevered  flight. 

This  ability  to  throw  off  the  frosts 
of  winter  for  a  season  of  spring  de¬ 
light,  for  man  as  well  as  nature,  is  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  a  sort  of  recuper¬ 
ating  period. 

Things  begin  to  grow  again,  and, 
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growing,  never  seem  the  same.  The 
browns  and  grays  of  yesterday,  in  rain¬ 
bow  colors  fade  away  and  to  the 
blessed  sun  of  spring  we  all  a  hearty 
welcome  sing.  There,  this  surely 
proves  my  case,  as  I  have  unwittingly 
fallen  into  the  “spring  madness”  of 
verse ;  the  “sap”  was  there  and  had  to 
come  out. 

The  camera,  too,  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  “spring  vagaries.”  In  the 
hands  of  its  owner  it  sees  things  in 
roseate  hue  and,  to  this  fact,  is  due 
the  over-production  of  “spring  pas¬ 
torals  ;”  a  sad  case  of  misplaced  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Spring,  to  “place  the  cart 
before  the  horse,”  is  the  “leap  before 
you  look”  period ;  the  time  when  en¬ 
thusiasm  should  be  tempered  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  “All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,” 
and  all  is  not  picture  that  is  merely 
pretty.  Allowance  must  be  made  for 
color.  The  brilliant  greens  of  the 
foliage ;  the  enticing  reds  and  pinks  of 
the  fruit  blossoms,  must,  of  necessity, 


be  lost  in  the  negative.  It  becomes 
then,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  plain, 
simple  matter  of  correct  composition 
over  everything  else.  Orthochromatic 
plates  used  in  combination  with  a  little 
“horse  sense”  will,  to  some  extent, 
take  care  of  the  color-problem;  but 
composition  on  the  ground-glass,  in 
detail  and  mass,  in  light  and  shadow, 
produces  the  picture.  Consider  the 
subject  in  black-and-white,  don’t  let 
the  delights  of  color  run  away  with  it. 
Be  enthusiastic  over  the  joys  of 
spring;  browse  on  the  manifold  de¬ 
lights  of  nature’s  breeding-time  ;  drink- 
deep  the  perfume  of  budding  flowers : 
but  temper  the  vision  of  delight  to  the 
limitations  of  a  print  shorn  of  the  in¬ 
toxication  of  perfume  and  color  and 
the  result  may  be  a  real  picture. 

Developing  a  “spring  picture”  is 
very  much  the  same  as  with  any  other. 
Of  course  use  “spring  water”  which  is 
best  during  March,  April  and  May;  I 
have  never  experimented  with  any 
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other  brand  at  this  time.  The  rest  of 
the  process  is  the  same  as  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  “Know  thyself” 
and  the  “tools”  with  which  yon  work. 
Study  the  pages  of  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,  and  read  carefully  the 
experience  and  instruction  of  those 
who  “know.”  Get  in  touch  with  the 
leaders  of  photographic  expression 
and,  when  you  feel  sure  of  yourself, 


“spring”  your  “spring”  pictures.  In 
conclusion,  “life  is  as  you  make  it,” 
ergo,  the  picture  as  you  take  it.  I  say, 
Get  out  in  the  open.  Be  a  poet,  be  a 
photographer  or  whatever  else  you 
will ;  but  take  advantage  of  the  spring 
of  the  year.  Let  its  merry  madness 
steep  your  veins  to  overflowing  and 
rejoice  again — in  a  season  of  youth. 


FILMING  IN  THL  DARK 

With  Five  Illustrations. 


BY  ERNEST 

LEST  you  be  led  astray  by  the  title 
of  this  article,  let  me  here  say 
that  it  alludes  to  night  photog¬ 
raphy. 

When  you  see  films  in  which  some 
of  the  action  transpires  at  night,  do 
they  ever  strike  you  as  if  they  really 
had  been  taken  during  the  gloomy 


A.  DENCH. 

hours?  I  mean,  of  course,  the  dark 
outdoor  scenes,  for  as  you  are  aware, 
the  indoor  ones  are  produced  in  the 
studio  in  the  daytime  with  the  aid  of 
electric  light. 

If  you  have  been  sufficiently  im¬ 
pressed  to  imagine  that  they  are  real, 
then  the  artful  movie  director  has  put 
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TAKEN  BY  THE  NEW  NIGHT  LIGHT 


one  over  you  with  a  vengeance.  “How, 
then,  are  the  dark  effects  produced,” 
you  will  ask  me.  Well,  the  secret  is 
this :  These  scenes  are  taken  in  broad 
daylight,  but  before  you  are  privileged 
to  see  them  on  the  screen  they  are 
dipped  into  a  large  tank  containing 
deep  blue  dye,  which  does  the  trick. 

I  have,  before  now,  known  the  di¬ 
rector  to  give  himself  away  by  sheer 
carelessness.  Permit  me  to  cite.  In 
one  film  I  spotted  a  lady  walking  along 
with  her  sunshade  up.  Yet  spectators 
were  expected  to  believe  that  the  story 
took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Another  phase  of  movie  photog¬ 
raphy  that  has  probably  puzzled  you 
are  the  moonlight  effects,  such  as  the 
old  man  trying  to  hide  behind  the 
clouds,  a  full  moon  and  also  it  shining 
over  the  silvery  sea.  The  dodge  in 
this  case  is  to  wait  until  sunset.  After¬ 
wards  a  small  round  piece  of  untrans¬ 
parent  paper  is  carefully  stuck  on  to 


the  negative  film.  A  full  moon  is  in¬ 
variably  the  result. 

But  now  it  is  apparent  that  the  death 
knell  of  faking  has  been  sounded,  for 
the  difficult  problem  of  night  cinema¬ 
tography  has  at  last  been  won  over, 
hence  why  the  make-believe  game  has 
had  to  be  played. 

I  am  now  going  to  lay  bare  the  three 
principal  methods  which  have  already 
proved  successful.  In  a  recent  Bison 
film  entitled  “The  Brand  of  His  Tribe” 
is  to  be  seen  a  camp  setting  and  the  fire 
casts  an  eerie  glow  over  the  darkness. 
There  are  also  excellent  silhouettes  of 
the  players.  These  were  taken  one 
moonless  night  and  the  middle  of  the 
camp  was  illuminated  with  a  strong  N 
white  violet  flame  for  just  two 
minutes.  This  lit  up  the  surrounding 
country  for  a  good  distance  around. 

Number  two  example  is  “Stonewall 
Jackson’s  Way,”  a  civil  war  drama  by 
Lubin.  In  this  you  witness  a  unique 
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THE  NEW 
PANCHOMA 
TWIN  ARC 
LIGHT  AND 
CARRYING 
CASE 


battle — new  because  it  is  the  first  time 
that  you  have  been  treated  to  such 
stunts  as  bombs  bursting  over  snow- 
covered  fields,  with  intervals  of  blind¬ 
ing  flashes  of  light,  while  balls  of 
flame  pour  forth  from  the  exploding 
cannon.  Then,  too,  the  staccato  points 
of  light  are  the  result  of  artillery  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  dandy  fireworks  display. 

The  first  problem  was  to  determine 
the  ammunition  compound  in  order 
that  it  not  only  be  sufficiently  explosive 
but  produce  a  powerful  light.  Edgar 
Jones,  the  popular  actor-director,  had 
to  manufacture  a  special  kind  of  flash¬ 
light  powder  and  succeeded  after 
many  experiments. 

On  a  wintery  night  when  it  was 
pitch  dark  the  man  at  the  switchboard 


had  a  busy  time,  for  it  was  his  duty 
to  explode  the  three  thousand  bombs. 
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These  were  manipulated  separately  on 
no  less  than  forty  thousand  feet  of 
electric  wiring. 

In  Imp’s  “House  of  Fear”  it  is 
necessary  for  the  hero  to  see  every¬ 
thing  that  is  transpiring  in  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lonely  country  mansion 
from  outside  in  the  grounds  at  mid¬ 
night.  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
newly  invented  Panchoma  Twin  Arc 
Light.  Cunningly  concealed  at  the 
sides  of  each  front  window  were  these 
lamps,  which  positively  escape  detec¬ 
tion  when  you  see  the  picture  on  the 
screen.  Each  of  the  lights  used  turn 
the  scale  at  nineteen  pounds,  including 
the  rheostat.  They  are  so  portable 
that  they  can  be  operated  in  any  house, 
providing  current  is  available.  The 
lamp  comprises  a  reflector  and  two 
powerful  arc  lights  and  are  carbons 
are  specially  prepared  to  ensure  the 
colors  being  produced  in  their  natural 
hues. 

The  porch  is,  apparently,  lit  up  by 
moonlight,  although  you  do  not  see  the 


HOUSE  OF  FEAR  Imp. 


moon  itself.  Our  spasmodic  friend 
would  not  oblige  by  revealing  himself 
this  time,  so  the  requisite  beams  had 
to  be  accomplished  by  fixing  a  lamp  in 
the  branches  of  a  nearby  tree. 


THE  DIAPHRAM  OPENINGS  FROM  ANOTHER  POINT 

OF  VIEW 

BY  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY. 


WHEN  the  sun  shines  too 
brightly  into  a  room  we  pull 
the  shade  down  until  the  light 
is  reduced  sufficiently  for  the  comfort 
of  our  eyes.  If  it  is  cloudy  and  we 
need  more  light,  we  raise  the  shade 
until  enough  light  is  admitted  for  our 
needs.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  “law  and 
the  prophets”  regarding  the  use  of  the 
diaphram  or  stops.  Our  lens  is  the 
sun  and  our  iris  diaphram  the  window 


shade.  If  the  edge  of  the  window  cas¬ 
ing  were  marked  i,  2,  3,  4,  represent¬ 
ing  the  height  above  the  window  sill 
in  feet,  and  instead  of  haphazardly 
raising  the  shade  we  brought  it  exactly 
to  the  mark  3,  we  would  then  be 
measuring  or  controlling  more  or  less 
mathematically  the  amount  of  light 
admitted  into  the  room.  If,  when  the 
sun  shone  on  the  window  too  strongly 
at  any  time  of  day,  we  pulled  down  the 
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shade  from  the  four  to  the  two  foot 
mark  we  would  still  have  control  of 
the  amount  of  light.  When  our  lens 
is  marked  F6.8  and  we  move  the  dia- 
phram  lever  to  the  mark  F16  we  are 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing  as  pulling 
down  the  shade.  Nothing  so  very 
technical  about  this,  yet  perhaps  no  one 
thing  bothers  the  average  amateur  to 
a  greater  degree.  Moreover,  even  if 
he  does  know  that  he  must  use  F8  in 
preference  to  F6.8  on  a  clear  day  he 
does  not  always  know  why  or  what 
effect  this  change  actually  produces  on 
the  film. 

The  average  amateur  cares  little 
whether  the  diaphram  opening  bears 
any  relation  to  the  focal  length  of  the 
or  not.  He  wishes  to  know  why  F8  lens 
is  not  the  same  as  F64.  If  they  are  not 
the  same,  just  what  difference  does 
exist  and  how  does  it  affect  his  pic¬ 
tures.  To  tell  him  that  “each  stop  is 
marked  to  indicate  the  relationship  of 
its  effective  aperture  to  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  with  which  it  is  to  be  used” 
means  little  if  anything.  True,  this 
statement  is  optically  correct ;  but  sup¬ 
pose  a  physician  explained  a  disease  in 
terms  medically  correct  would  we 
really  know  any  more  than  we  did  be¬ 
fore.  The  average  amateur  is  a  man 
of  intelligence,  but  we  must  remember 
that  he  is  not  devoting  his  life  to  pho¬ 
tography  any  more  than  we  are  to 
medicine.  Hence  let  us  “talk  shop” 
to  the  amateur  as  we  hope  the 
physician  will  discuss  medicine  with  us. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  difference 
between  F8  and  F64.  Suppose  we 
give  you  a  pail  and  ask  you  to  go  to  a 
well  and  bring  enough  water  to  fill  a 
barrel.  Obviously,  the  time  you  re¬ 
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quired  to  do  this  would  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  water  you  carried  on 
each  trip.  Now  if  we  give  you  another 
pail  holding  half  the  quantity  of  the 
first  pail ;  then  one  holding  a  third  as 
much  and  finally  one  holding  a  fourth, 
the  length  of  time  required  for  you  to 
fill  the  barrel  would  increase  a  half,  a 
third  and  a  fourth  again  as  long  as 
with  the  first  pail.  The  real  difference 
between  the  pails  is  the  amount  of 
water  each  will  carry.  The  real  dis¬ 
tinction  between  F8,  F16,  F32  and  F64 
is  the  amount  of  light  each  will  admit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  proposi¬ 
tion  works  out  as  follows  even  techni¬ 
cally, — pail  (F8)  requires  four  trips, 
F16  will  need  sixteen,  F32  as  many  as 
sixty-four  and  F64  the  great  number 
of  two  hundred  and  forty-six.  From 
this  it  may  be  seen  that  if  you  took 
pail  F64  it  would  take  some  walking 
and  a  long  time  to  fill  our  barrel.  The 
above  statement  is  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  from  Prof.  Louis  Derr’s  book 
“Photography  for  Students  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry.” 

F  FFFFF  FFF 

4  5-65  8  1 1.3  16  22.6  32  45.2  64 

This  series  requires  the  following 
exposures,  in  terms  of  the  exposure 
for  the  largest  stop  as  unity : 

1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256. 

From  this  you  may  quickly  see  that 
the  use  of  F8  requires  four  times  the 
exposure  of  F4,  or  that  F16  requires 
twice  the  exposure  of  F8.  Hence,  if 
you  were  setting  your  shutter  speed  at 
1/100  of  a  second  for  F8  you  would 
be  obliged  to  change  the  speed  to  1  /50 
if  you  wished  to  fully  expose  your  film 
at  F16. 
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To  get  the  most  out  of  the  diaphram 
openings  you  must  remember  that  the 
greater  the  speed  of  your  shutter  the 
more  you  must  open  the  diaphram ; 
and  likewise,  the  slower  the  speed  the 
smaller  the  opening  you  may  use.  Sup¬ 
pose  for  the  moment  that  the  only  stop 
you  had  your  shutter  was  F8.  By 
varying  the  speed  of  the  shutter  you 
might  get  along  very  nicely  under  cer¬ 
tain  favorable  conditions.  Again  if 
you  only  had  a  shutter  speed  of  1/50 
of  a  second  and  a  range  of  diaphram 
openings  you  could  get  pictures.  Why 
then,  have  so  many  shutter  speeds  and 
stops.  The  reason  is  that  when  both 
are  adjustable  to  the  conditions  at  the 
time  of  exposure  you  are  not  so  limited 
as  to  the  snapping  of  the  subject  at 
the  right  moment.  It  is  purely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  adaptibility.  The  No.  2 
Brownie  will  do  beautiful  work  even 
though  it  is  limited  in  lens,  shutter  and 
stop  equipment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  box  cameras  of  this  type  have  but 
one  shutter  speed  and,  yet,  witness  the 
good  pictures  that  are  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  always  the  crav¬ 
ing  for  something  better, — something 
adjustable  to  a  wide  range  of  condi¬ 
tions.  Hence,  we  have  all  manner  of 
lenses,  shutters  and  stops. 

Lastly,  what  real  effect  does  all  this 
changing  of  openings  and  length  of 
exposures  have  upon  the  film.  You 
all  know  that  if  you  take  the  common 
garden  variety  of  hose  without  a  noz¬ 
zle  you  obtain  little  power  to  throw 
water  any  distance.  Now  screw  on 
the  nozzle  and  immediately  you  are 
able  to  throw  the  water  with  enough 


force  to  reach  the  points  previously 
too  far  away.  If  you  reduce  the 
diameter  of  the  nozzle  the  stream  of 
water,  though  smaller,  will  reach  still 
further  and  so  on  until  you  shut  the 
water  off  entirely.  The  diaphram  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  nozzle 
controlling  the  power  (depth)  of  light 
admitted  through  the  lens  (hose)  of 
your  camera.  The  smaller  the  stop 
the  less  light  (water)  passes  through 
but  the  more  power  (depth)  is  ob¬ 
tained.  In  short,  wherever  conditions 
permit,  use  a  small  stop,  increase  the 
exposure  in  correct  proportion  and 
thereby  add  to  the  depth  and  detail  of 
your  picture.  In  passing  we  might 
state  that  by  “depth”  is  meant  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  near  and  distant  objects 
equally  clear.  The  larger  the  opening 
the  more  light  is  admitted  but  only 
the  accurately  focused  objects  are 
really  clear. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  diaphram 
on  your  camera.  Get  acquainted  with 
it,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  reap  a 
rich  reward  in  better  and  clearer  pic¬ 
tures.  Master  just  the  three  stops 
F8,  F16,  and  F32  for  then  eighty  per 
cent  of  your  diaphram  troubles  will 
disappear.  Try  to  understand  these 
apertures  and  their  corresponding  ex¬ 
posures  so  well  that  you  will  have  ab¬ 
solute  confidence  in  your  ability  to  get 
a  picture  by  their  use  each  and  every 
time.  Some  day  you  will  find  that  all 
this  seemingly  “jumbled  up”  relation 
of  diaphram  and  shutter  speeds  will 
become  very  simple,  and  then  it  will 
become  automatic.  After  that,  in 
popular  parlance,  “you  should  worry.” 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


ITH  this  number  of  The 
Photographic  Times,  we  are 
making  some  further  changes 
in  the  make-up,  as  well  as  the  printing 
of  our  magazine,  which,  we  hope,  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  our  readers. 
Instead  of  having  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  printed  in  different  sizes  of  type, 
as  formerly,  we  are  printing  the  entire 
magazine  in  one  style  of  type, — in 
large  and  legible  ten-point,  or  “long 
primer,”  as  it  used  to  be  called,  dis¬ 
carding  the  eight-point,  or  “brevier” 
type  entirely.  We  are  also  doing  away 
with  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the 
magazine,  many  of  which  were  more 
nominal  than  actual,  and  will  devote  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  the  magazine,  each 
month,  to  Current  Events  and  Edi¬ 
torial  Comment,  under  which  general 
heading  will  appear  not  only  our  Edi¬ 
torial  Notes,  but  news  items  of  cur¬ 
rent  events,  such  as  the  doings  of  pho¬ 
tographic  societies  and  camera  clubs, 
items  of  timely  interest,  reviews  of 
new  books,  patents  and  apparatus, 
descriptions  of  new  processes  and  im¬ 
proved  methods,  contributed  by  our 
readers,  and  heretofore  published 
under  “Discoveries,”  trade  notes,  and 
all  other  matters  which  we  think  would 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  our  readers. 
Practically  all  of  our  magazine  will 


consist  of  original  matter,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  it  will  all  be  illustrated,  as  in 
the  past,  by  the  best  examples  of  pho¬ 
tographic  pictorial  art  which  we  can 
obtain  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Our  Print  Competitions,  which  have 
been  so  successful  since  they  were  re¬ 
vived,  a  year  or  two  ago,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  increasing  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  reproduction  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  pictures,  as  well  as  others 
which  have  commended  themselves  to 
the  Board  of  Judges. 

We  have  already  adopted  a  new 
cover,  which  has  been  very  highly  com¬ 
plimented  by  our  readers,  and  we  are, 
with  this  number,  using  new  designs 
for  our  interior  headings,  and  will,  in 
future,  print  the  magazine  in  double 
columns,  instead  of  full  page  measure, 
as  this  method  enables  us  to  use  our 
illustrations  to  better  advantage,  and, 
we  believe,  is  also  a  better  guide  to  the 
eye  in  reading. 

The  Photographic  Times  has 
made  marked  progress  in  its  subscrip¬ 
tion  list,  and  the  patronage  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year ; 
all  of  which  is  very  gratifying  to  us, 
as  it  indicates  that  our  continued  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  our  publication  has 
been,  and  is  being,  met  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  friends  and  supporters. 
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We  solicit  the  constructive  criticism  of 
our  readers  at  all  times,  whether  it  be 
favorable  or  otherwise,  as  we  value 
the  remarks  of  those  who  are  most  in¬ 
terested  in  our  periodical. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

WE  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
upon  our  subscribers  and 
readers  the  fact  when  corre¬ 
sponding  with  our  advertisers  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  advertisement  was 
noticed  in  The  Photographic  Times 
and  that  they  are  reaiders  of  this 
magazine. 

All  advertising  is  placed  upon  a 
purely  business  basis,  to  interest  pros¬ 
pective  buyers.  We  know  our  read¬ 
ers  are  keen  for  the  latest  and  best  in 
the  photographic  market  and  the  best 
way  to  know  about  the  newest  articles 
of  the  manufacturers  is  through  our 


advertising  pages.  Results  for  the 
manufactures  are  based  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  received,  and  due 
credit  is  given  to  this  magazine  when 
our  name  is  mentioned.  We  have  not 
“harped”  on  this  subject  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  but  we  do  feel  in  justice  to  our¬ 
selves  that  our  readers  should  mention 
The  Photographic  Times  when 
sending  for  price  lists,  inquiring  about 
methods,  etc.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  you  read  other  photographic 
magazines,  just  write  “I  saw  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  regarding  -  in  The 

Photographic  Times  and - .” 

This  information  to  our  advertisers 
will  be  sufficient  testimony  and  bear 
out  our  claim  that  advertisements 
(which  by  the  way,  is  the  life  blood  of 
all  magazines)  placed  with  us  bring 
many  returns  or  inquiries  regarding 
the  articles  advertised. 


THE  RIVAL  OF  THE  EAGLE 

Hand  Camera  Snapshot 


Copyrighted  by  W.  N.  Jennings 
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THE  FIRST  GRANDCHILD. 

The  frontispiece  this  month,  a  full- 
page  portrait,  entitled  “The  First 
Grandchild,”  is  from  the  studio  of 
Arnold,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  made  a  specialty  of 
children,  particularly  babies,  por¬ 
traits.  The  present  picture  is  a  very 
good  example  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  skill 
with  a  very  young  child.  Just  who 
this  “First  Grandchild”  is  the  Editor 
of  this  magazine  refuses  to  disclose, 
for  it  might  indicate  an  age  which  he 
does  not  like  to  acknowledge  to  his 
readers.  President  Wilson  has  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  The 
Photographic  Times. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

AN  INVITATION. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  visit  the 
International  Exposition  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Art  and  Industries  in  the  New 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City, 
March  27th  to  April  3rd,  we  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  booth  of 
The  Photographic  Times.  Make  our 
booth  your  headquarters,  drop  in  on  us 
to  rest  and  recuperate  after  visiting  the 
exhibits.  Make  our  booth  your  ap¬ 
pointment  place,  writing  materials  will 
be  on  hand  and  also  interesting  reading 
matter.  We  will  endeavor  to  assist  you 
regarding  directions  and  furnish  you 
with  whatever  information  is  in  our 
power. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

A  lot  of  friendly  rivalry  is  being 
demonstrated  in  the  ranks  of  photo¬ 
graphic  manufacturers  and  dealers 
who  have  taken  space  at  the  first  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition  of  Photographic 


Arts  and  Industries  to  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York, 
March  27  to  April  3. 

It  is  now  realized  that  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States,  will  attract  nation¬ 
wide  attention  and  draw  crowds  vari¬ 
ously  estimated  as  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  million  persons. 

Great  quantities  of  tickets  are  to  be 
distributed  by  the  exposition  manage¬ 
ment  through  the  agency  of  photo¬ 
graphic  dealers,  the  exhibitors  and 
various  organizations  of  photograph¬ 
ers.  Judging  from  past  experiences  of 
the  exposition  management,  few  tickets 
will  go  to  waste. 

Every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  interest 
the  camera  user  and  as  a  result  of  the 
exposition,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
many  thousands  of  recruits  will  be 
made  to  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
hobbies — photography. 

The  list  of  exhibitors  includes  the 
makers  of  every  known  device  used  in 
the  photographic  process.  Camera 
manufacturers  from  all  over  the  world 
will  display  their  latest  models  and  the 
exposition  will  really  represent  the 
opening  of  the  1915  camera  season.  In 
addition  to  cameras,  the  makers  of 
plates,  papers  and  all  of  the  accessories 
will  place  on  exhibition  the  newest  and 
latest  developments  in  their  respective 
fields. 

The  exhibition  of  pictures  which  is 
to  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  ex¬ 
position  will  embrace  examples  of 
every  form  of  photographic  expression, 
dating  from  the  days  of  Daguerre  and 
including  six  different  solutions  of 
what  was  once  called  “the  unsolvable 
problem” — color  photography. 
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WILKES-BARRE  (PA.)  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club  was 
held  in  the  club  rooms  in  February. 
Over  three  hundred  prints  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  judge,  Mr.  Sadakichi 
Hartman,  one  of  the  best  known  art 
critics  in  America,  and  one  who  is  well 
known  in  photographic  circles  by  his 
writings  on  that  branch  of  art,  and  also 
for  his  quick  judgment  and  impartial¬ 
ity.  Ninety-six  prints  were  chosen  as 
having  the  requisite  standard  of  artistic 
merit.  Ten  prints  of  a  diversity  of 
subjects  were  awarded  certificates. 
The  exhibition  was  a  success  in  every 
respect,  and  the  committee  desires  to 
express  their  appreciation  to  all  those 
who  contributed  their  help. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

ORANGE  (N.  J.)  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Rules  governing  the  twenty-first  an¬ 
nual  print  exhibit  have  been  published. 
The  entry  list  will  close  May  i.  A  pub¬ 
lic  exhibition  will  be  held  soon  after  the 
awards  have  been  made. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors 
was  held  March  13th.  The  annual 
meeting  was  also  held  March  20. 

The  annual  lantern  side  exhibit  will 
be  held  Thursday,  April  15,  in  Central 
School  auditorium,  Orange. 

The  slide  work  for  the  year  has  been 
almost  finished  and  the  1915  inter¬ 
change  set  has  been  pronounced  one  of 
the  best  ever  turned  out  by  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

THE  “1915”  BRITISH  JOURNAL 
ALMANAC. 

This  ever-welcome  annual  has  now 
reached  its  fifty-fourth  volume  with  an 
increased  edition,  which  bespeaks  its 
continued  popularity. 


As  in  previous  volumes  the  1915 
almanac  contains  a  review  of  all  the 
latest  in  photography,  and  formulae  for 
the  principal  photographic  processes. 

Tables  for  Weights  and  Measures, 
Chemical  Tables,  Exposure  Tables 
and  the  various  Optical  Tables  are 
given,  with  explanatory  notes  for  each. 

Without  a  doubt  the  “B.  J.”  Almanac 
is  the  best  photographic  annual  pub¬ 
lished  because  of  its  containing  such 
a  diversity  of  subjects  which  are  of 
every-day  usage  by  the  photographer. 

The  price  in  paper  covers  $0.50, 
cloth  covers  $1.00,  postage  extra  ac¬ 
cording  to  zone.  George  Murphy,  Inc., 
Genl.  Sales  Agents,  57  East  9th  St., 
New  York. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

LOVELIEST  WOMEN  CONTEST. 

The  Judge’s  report  on  the  Fifty 
Loveliest  Women  Contest  conducted 
by  the  Ansco  Company  was  made  on 
February  10th. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  39  were 
designated  as  worthy  of  award,  con¬ 
sidering  the  immense  number  of  prints 
received.  The  high  standing  of  the 
Judges  leaves  no  question  as  regards 
the  merit  of  those  honored  with  an 
award.  The  pictures  are  now  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

PRICE  OF  HAUFF'S  DEVELOPERS  NOT 
ADVANCED. 

We  are  advised  by  G.  Gennert,  24 
East  13th  Street,  New  York,  American 
agent  for  Hauff’s  Developers,  that  the 
prices  for  all  their  developers  have  not 
been  advanced  on  account  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
at  the  regular  price,  with  Metol,  Ortol, 
Glycin,  Amidol,  Pyrol,  or  Hydroki- 
none  if  you  will  specify  Hauff’s. 
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THE  BRIDGE— CENTRAL  PARK.  D.  T.  Ruzicka 

(Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club  Exhibition.) 


ALL  KODAKS  CAN  NOW  BE  AUTOGRAPHIC 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Autographic 
Kodak  the  desire  of  all  owners  of 
Kodaks  has  been  to  have  their  Kodaks 
equipped  with  this  important  feature. 
The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  now 
announce  that  it  is  possible  to  procure 
the  new  Autographic  back  for  all  the 
most  important  Kodak  models.  The 
backs  can  be  purchased  through  your 
dealer. 

The  simplicity  and  authentic  record 
of  each  exposure  appears  to  the  owner 
of  an  Autographic  Kodak,  and  also  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  extra  charge  for 
the  Autographic  film.  Regular  films 
can  be  used  with  the  Autographic 
Kodak  at  any  time,  but  of  course  the 
door  in  the  Autographic  back  must  not 
be  opened  under  any  circumstances,  or 
the  film  will  be  fogged. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  PHOTO-REVIEW. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  First  Colon¬ 
ial  Number  of  the  above  magazine.  It 
has  been  the  ambition  of  the  Editor, 
Mr.  Walter  Burke,  F.R.P.S.,  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  entire  Australasian  number, 
with  every  article  especially  written 
and  illustrated  by  Australasians.  The 
realization  of  that  ambition  to  the 
Editor  should  be  very  satisfying,  as 
we  can  testify.  Some  very  timely 
articles  upon  subjects  near  at  hand  and 
others  of  a  more  general  nature  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  first  All-Colonial  Num¬ 
ber.  We  congratulate  our  esteemed 
contemporary  upon  his  efforts  and  ex¬ 
tend  to  him  and  his  co-workers  our 
sincere  regards  in  the  continuation  of 
his  labors  to  present  a  truly  represen¬ 
tative  photographic  journal  to  the  ama¬ 
teur  photographers  of  Australasia. 
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THE  ANSCO  FILM  PACK. 

The  new  film  pack  in  sizes  2)4  x  3)4 
to  3)4  x  5)4  of  the  Ansco  Co.  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  March  15th.  This 
new  film  pack  is  essentially  different  in 
principle  from  other  film  packs,  and 
easily  manipulated.  Only  one  tab  pro¬ 
jects  from  the  camera  at  any  time,  thus 
avoiding  the  possible  error  of  drawing 
a  tab  other  than  that  of  the  film  thA 
is  in  position  for  exposure. 

Exposed  films  may  be  removed  from 
the  pack  at  any  time  for  development. 

This  new  film  pack  may  be  used  in 
any  film  pack  camera,  or  with  a  suitable 
adapter  in  any  plate  or  film  camera. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

A  NEW  FIELD  FOR  AMATEURS,  PRESS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  PROFESSIONALS. 

At  last  you  can  take  snapshots  of 
moving  objects  in  darkness  or  dim 
light  and  get  surer,  better  and  more 
uniform  results  with  either  hand  or 
tripod  camera  than  are  usually  secured 
in  daylight  work. 

The  Imp  Flashlight  Gun  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  practical,  absolutely  reliable  de¬ 
vice  that  operates  the  shutter  and  sets 
off  the  flash  simultaneously.  So  de¬ 
pendable  and  accurate  is  it  in  operation 
that  failures  are  impossible  even  with 
the  fastest  shutter  speeds  required.  It 
operates  pneumatic  shutters  or  those 
actuated  by  flexible  spiral  cable  with 
equal  facility. 

The  flash  powder  is  furnished  in 
paper  cartridges  of  sizes  to  give 
proper  lighting  under  all  conditions. 
The  Imp  Gun  automatically  ignites  the 
flash  and  operates  the  shutter  at  the 
proper  instant  to  secure  best  results. 


You  simply  pull  the  trigger — the  gun 
does  the  rest. 

The  big  advantage  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  instantly  apparent.  Excellent 
home  portraits,  groups,  babies,  family 
pets  and  subjects  in  rapid  motion  can 
be  photographed  without  danger  of 
picture  being  spoiled  by  blurring  of  ob¬ 
jects  or  incorrect  timing.  Exposures 
may  be  made  in  strong  light,  permitting 
accurate  focusing  and  posing  and  it 
eliminates  the  stare  usually  produced 
by  sudden  transition  from  darkness  to 
flash  by  the  old  method.  Gun  can  be 
fired  by  pulling  a  string,  thus  allowing 
operator  to  get  into  picture  also. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

CYKO  LINEN. 

The  Ansco  Company  announces  that 
they  have  received  a  shipment  of  raw 
paper  stock  both  white  and  buff  from 
Europe,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to 
again  accept  and  fill  orders  for  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  Enlarging  Linen  Cyko. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  COLOR. 

An  exhibition  of  color  prints  from 
photographic  negatives  was  recently 
given  in  the  Municipal  Galleries  in  the 
Washington  Irving  Building,  New 
York,  by  Mr.  John  Lewisohn,  engineer 
and  chemist. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  work  was 
the  paper — plain  every-day  blue  print 
paper.  The  process  is  a  series  of  color 
washes,  instead  of  washing  off  the  pro¬ 
cess  washes  the  color  on.  The  process 
is  patented.  Mr.  Lewisohn  has  been 
experimenting  for  years  with  this  pro¬ 
cess  and  it  has  been  favorably  com¬ 
mented  upon  abroad  wherever  shown. 
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A  NEW  IMPERIAL  PLATE. 

Duorion,  is  the  name  of  the  new 
double  coated,  non-halation  plate  of 
Imperial  manufacture.  Of  fine  grain, 
color  sensitive  non-filter  emulsion, 
adaptable  to  landscapes,  portraits  and 
commercial  photography.  Prices 
quoted  upon  application  and  samples 
sent  upon  request  from  your  dealer  or 
to  G.  Gennert,  24  East  13th  St.,  New 
York. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

A  NEW  MILITARY  CAMERA. 

The  military  camera  of  a  Saxon 
named  Maul  is  carried  by  a  rocket  over 
the  landscape  to  be  photographed.  The 
rocket,  twenty  feet  long  and  weighing 
about  fifty  pounds,  is  mounted  on  a 
special  support,  which  is  raised  to  the 
degree  necessary  and  aimed  by  means 
of  sights,  and  the  electrically  ignited 
powder  charge  carries  the  rocket  to  a 
height  of  about  2,000  feet.  As  it  turns 
to  fall,  exposure  is  made  by  an  electro¬ 
pneumatic  shutter,  worked  by  a  small 
battery.  Directly  afterward  a  para¬ 
chute  opens,  holds  the  camera  thirty 
feet  above  the  rocket,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  falls  gently  to  the  ground. 
Very  distinct  pictures  seven  inches 
square  are  obtained. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  Ansco  Company  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  held  a  professional  school  of 
photography  at  the  college  the  last  week 
in  February,  which  was  very  success¬ 
ful,  and  was  much  appreciated  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  students.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  their  return  next  year,  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Newton,  for  a  number  of 
years  principal  of  the  London  County 


Council  School  at  London,  Eng.,  made 
the  college  a  visit  last  month.  Prof. 
Newton  is  an  expert  in  the  branches  of 
photography  and  photo-engraving,  and 
expressed  himself  at  the  scope  of  the 
work  done  at  the  Bissell  Colleges. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rinehart,  secretary  of  the 
Bissell  Colleges  the  past  thirteen  years, 
has  resigned  to  take  up  the  newspaper 
work.  Mr.  Rinehart  is  a  very  able 
man,  and  will  make  a  success  of  his 
new  vocation.  The  vacancy  at  the  col¬ 
lege  is  to  be  filled  by  Mr  Le  Grand 
Flack. 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Storms,  of  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands,  lias  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  Photographic  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of 
Education,  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex¬ 
position.  Mr.  Storms  was  a  student 
at  the  college  in  1913. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
CINCINNATI  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Photog¬ 
raphers’  Association  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held 
March  1st  and  was  attended  by  nearly 
every  member  of  the  Association. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  public  ex¬ 
hibition  of  photography  possibly  the 
first  week  in  May  exploiting  the  work 
of  photographers  who  are  members  of 
the  Photographers’  Association  of  the 
Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  members  unanimously  decided 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Photog¬ 
raphers’  Association  of  America  to 
hold  their  1916  Convention  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  an  active  campaign  will  be 
made  to  send  a  large  delegation  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  photographers  to  Indianapolis, 
to  extend  the  invitation. 
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YONKERS  (N.  Y.)  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Yonkers  Camera  Club  will  be  held 
May  17th  to  May  22d  and  an  invitation 
is  extended  to  all  amateur  photograph¬ 
ers  to  compete.  All  entries  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  not  later  than 
May  8th.  A  silver  medal  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  print  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  two  bronze  medals  will  be 
awarded  in  each  of  the  following 
classes  :  Portraits,  Figure  Composition, 
Landscape,  Marine,  Still  Life,  and 
Flowers.  Honorable  mention  will  also 
be  awarded  to  other  prints  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

For  further  information  regarding 
conditions  of  entry,  address  William 
Beck,  Secretary,  2  Guion  St.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

THE  OLDEST  LENS. 

The  oldest  known  lens  in  the  world 
is  one  which  was  found  by  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie  in  the  Fayoum,  Egypt, 
and  consists  of  a  somewhat  yellowish 
glass  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  a 
little  over  two  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  of  plano-convex  form,  and,  although 
much  injured  by  time,  is  still  capable  of 
forming  an  image. 

The  use  to  which  such  a  lens  was  put 
seems  doubtful.  It  may  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  arts  as  a  magnifying  glass, 
or  perhaps  as  a  condenser  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  light  of  a  lamp  upon  the  work- 
in  hand ;  there  is  now  no  means  of 
ascertaining  its  purpose ;  and  any 
mount  it  may  ever  have  had  has  long 
since  perished.  Still  that  it  is  a  lens, 
deliberately  made  for  one  of  the  uses 
of  such  instruments,  carefully  ground 
to  shape  on  a  wheel  or  lathe,  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 


From  the  circumstances  amidst 
which  it  was  found,  it  is  presumed  to 
date  from  the  second  or  third  century 
A.D. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

PRINTS  ON  FABRICS  OR  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

This  can  be  done  in  various  ways. 
For  the  best  and  most  lasting  method 
choose  the  platinotype  process,  but  this 
is  not  quite  a  beginner’s  process.  The 
more  usual  method  is  by  means  of  sil¬ 
ver.  Roughly,  it  may  be  worked  as 
follows:  Ten  grains  of  Iceland  moss 
are  macerated  in  one  ounce  of  boiling 
water,  allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered. 
Twenty  grains  of  sodium  chloride  are 
dissolved  in  this.  The  dry  fabric  is 
soaked  in  this  for  10  to  15  minutes, 
wrung  out,  and  dried  flat,  and 
smoothed  with  very  cool  flat-iron.  The 
fabric  is  now  brushed  over  with  a  50 
gr.  per  ounce  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
in  distilled  water,  and  dried  (flat)  in 
the  dark.  This  is  then  printed  under  a 
contrasty  negative,  well  washed  in  cold 
water,  toned  in :  Water  10  oz.,  soda 
phosphate  20  gr.,  gold  chloride  2  gr. 
Again  washed,  and  fixed  in  10  per  cent, 
hypo,  and  finally  well  washed,  dried, 
and  ironed.  This  image,  if  properly 
made,  is  not  removed  by  ordinary 
(laundry)  washing. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

A  LIVELY  PLACE. 

First  Boomer— You  fellows  have  no 
git-up  about  you  at  all.  Why  don’t  you 
have  photographs  of  your  town  taken, 
like  we  did?  Are  you  ashamed  of  it? 

Rival  Boomer — Naw,  that  ain’t  the 
reason  at  all.  I  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand,  young  fellah,  that  our  town  don’t 
stand  still  long  enough  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed. — Terre  Haute  Express. 
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RATES  FOR  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York- 


INTENSIFIER:  Complete  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  preparing  reliable,  quick-acting 
solution  sent  for  one  dollar.  H.  Hall,  Avia¬ 
tion  Field,  Exposition  Park,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


THE  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

OPEN  OCTOBER  TO  JUNE 
Instructors:  Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  Max  Weber 

For  information  address  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

230  East  11th  Street,  New  York 


BARGAIN  SHEET  No.  126 

Now  ready.  Ask  also  for  LATEST  NEWS 
FROM  THE  FRONT.  Get  our  proposition 
before  buying  anything  photographic 

WILLOUGHBY  &  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

810  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 


that  assures  you  a  good  Income  and  position  for 
life.  For  so  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 
you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Elf  ingham,  Illinois 


Bartholdi  Institute  Photography 

Practical  Instruction  in  Photography, 
Photoengraving,  Illustrating  and 
Painting.  ESTABLISHED  1880 

92  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


STOP!  LOOK! 

Our  New  No.  iq  BARGAIN  LIST  which  is  now 
ready  is  belter  than  ever.  i  ontains  some  startling 
values  in  Cameras.  Lenses  and  Photographic  Supplies. 
Imported  lea  and  Butcher  Cameras.  Headquarters 

for  Cyko  Paper. 

Write  today  for  FREE  COPY 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

111%  Fulton  Street,  New  York  _ 


HANDY  REDUCING  PASTE 

QUICKEST  and  SAFEST 
For  accurate  local  work  on  a  Dry  Negative 
1  Box  and  Directions,  30  cents 

L.  C.  BISHOP,  508  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Photographers  “ !Z 

them  in  the  stores,  there  is  money  in  it. 
YOU  HAVE  THE  NEGATIVES,  WE  WILL  MAKE  THE  CARDS 

100  from  I  negative,  $  2.00  from  5  to  10  negatives, $  3.25 

300  from  1  negative,  4.20  from  5  to  1 0  negatives,  6.30 

500  from  1  negative,  6.25  from  5  to  10  negatives,  8.00 

1000  from  I  negative,  10.00  from  5  to  10  negatives,  12.50 

Delivery  from  3  to  5  days,  return  postage  10  cents  per  100 
Sample  card  and  complete  bargain  list  of  cameras,  lenses,  etc.  free. 

A  new  Post  Card  size  convertible  anastigmat  lens 
in  cells,  with  case,  will  cover  5x7  plate  wide  open, 
$18.00  post  paid. 

We  take  cameras,  lenses,  etc.,  in  exchange. 
Ask  us  before  buying. 

WRIGHT  RACINE,  W1S. 
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WE  ARE  EXHIBITING 

THE  FAMOUS  LINE  OF 

POLYGON  CAMERAS 

WITH 

RIETZSCHEL  DOUBLE  ANASTIGMATS 

the  8-lens  cemented,  symmetrical  “LINEAR”  F /4.5.  inferior  to  none,  and  faster  than  any  other 
lens;  and  other  RIETZSCHEL  LENSES,  as  well  as  PROJECTION  APPARATUS 
and  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SPECIALTIES 

AT  OUR  SHOWROOMS,  18  WEST  27th  ST.,  N.  Y. 

WHERE  VISITORS  TO  THE  EXPOSITION  ARE  WELCOME 

Meyer  Camera  &  Instrument  Co.,  Inc. 


i  LEAR.N 


IN  ALL  IT'S  BRANCHES 
AND  PHOTO -ENGRAVING 

I  EARN  a  clean,  well  paid  profession, 
art,  commercial  and  motion  picture 
photography  and  photo  engraving;  photog¬ 
raphers  earn  from  $25  to  $100  weekly; 
photo  engravers,  $28  to  $45  weekly;  no 
book  study,  no  lectures,  only  demonstrations 
and  practical  work;  3  to  6  months’  course; 
day  and  night  classes;  earn  while  learning; 
easy  terms.  We  assist  you  to  positions. 

AMATEUR  COURSE  $25. 

Men  or  women.  Call  or  write  for 
Booklet 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

1269  Broadway,  at  32nd  Street,  New  York 

Founded  and  directed  by  E.  Bkunel. 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


WRENN’S 

LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  PM  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


“Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  Kodak!” 


How  many  times  have  you  made  this 
remark,  “Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  Kodak?  ” 
And  how  many  times  have  you  heard 
others  make  it  ?  Statistics  are  lacking 
on  this  interesting  point  but  we  suspect 
that  if  all  the  people  guilty  of  such  a 
statement  were  placed '  side  by  side, 
they  would  completely  girdle  the  globe 
three  times  with  enough  left  over  to 
extend  from  NewYork  to  San  Francisco. 

Jack,  who  looks 
as  if  he  had  just 
stepped  out  of  a 
band  box  and 
knows  it,  suddenly 
loses  his  balance 
and  falls  in  the 
lake,  straw  hat  and 
all.  As  he  comes 
up  sputtering,  your 
first  thought  is, 

“Oh,  if  I  only  had 
a  Kodak!”  It’s 
the  unexpected 
that  always  hap¬ 
pens  and  it’s  the 
unexpected  pic¬ 
ture  opportunities 
that  are  often  the 
best  of  all.  The 
really  humorous  or 
exciting  situations 
seldom  take  any¬ 
body  into  their 
confidence.  Your 
first  warning  is  a  sudden  “bing 
then  “Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  Kodak!  ” 

Why  not  have  a  Kodak  with  you — a 
Vest  Pocket  Kodak — all  the  time?  You 
wear  it  like  a  watch  and  it’s  just  about 
as  handy.  The  V.  P.  K.,  you  can  always 
have  with  you  either  in  the  vest  pocket 
or  in  the  hand-bag — it’s  equally  at  home 
in  both. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  has  been 
called  the  “essence  of  efficiency”  which 
describes  it  exactly.  Small  and  dainty, 


it  does  just  what  the  larger  Kodaks 
would  do,  only  on  a  smaller  scale. 

It’s  the  work  of  an  instant  to  “snap” 
the  picture  with  the  V.  P.  K.  It’s  always 
in  focus  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
“click”  the  shutter.  The  V.  P.  K.  takes 
pictures  1^4  x  2j4  inches,  and  the  nega¬ 
tives  will  make  good  enlargements. 
The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Enlarging 
Camera  is  constructed  particularly  for 

this  work,  and  3/4 
x  5/4  enlargements 
(post  card  size), 
can  be  made  with 
the  greatest  ease. 
The  V.  P.  K.  has  a 
capacity  of  eight 
exposures  without 
reloading  and  is 
equipped  with  a 
convenient  revers¬ 
ible  finder  for  com¬ 
posing  the  view  in 
either  a  horizontal 
or  vertical  position. 

Of  course,  the 
V.  P.  K.  should  not 
form  the  entire 
photographic 
equipment.  The 
larger  Kodaks, 
when  avai  1  able, 
will  often  answer 
the  purpose  much 
more  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  argument 
against  the  larger  Kodak  as  a  constant 
companion  and  that  is  because  it  is  a 
larger  Kodak.  The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
can  never  be  an  inconvenience,  and  you 
can’ t  forget  to  carry  it  because  you  have 
it  with  you  all  the  time. 

Out  West  in  the  early  days,  the  veriest 
“tenderfoot”  always  carried  a  revolver 
in  his  hip  pocket  because  he  never  could 
tell  just  when  something  might  happen. 
That’s  the  way  with  picture  opportun- 


THE  VEST  POCKET  KODAK 
Price,  $10.00 

”  and 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


ities.  If  they  happen  when  you  have 
your  large  Kodak  with  you,  well  and 
good,  but  they  can  never  catch  you  off 
your  guard  if  you  carry  a  V.  P.  K. 

THE  PRICE. 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  meniscus  achromatic 

lens  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter,  -  $6.00 
Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  with  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat  lens  /7.7  and  Kodak  Ball  Bear¬ 
ing  shutter,  -  10.00 


THE.  KODAK  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 


If  you  wanted  to  tell  a  story  about  a 
cat,  let  us  say,  you  wouldn’t  go  into  a 
detailed  description  of  an  elephant,  dis¬ 
missing  the  cat  with  a  word  or  two. 
The  point  of  your  story,  as  a  story 
about  a  cat,  would  be  lost,  although  as 
a  story  about  an  elephant,  it  might  be 
perfectly  satisfactory.  It’s  that  way 
with  some  pictures.  If  you  want  a 
picture  of  a  clump  of  daisies — if  the 
daisies  are  the  subject  of  the  picture- 
story  you  want  to  tell — it  doesn’t  seem 
common  sense  to  make  a  barn  and  a 
road,  the  prominent  objects  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  the  clump  of  daisies  almost 
lost  to  view.  You’ve  got  a  good  story 
of  the  elephant,  but  the  cat  is  only  an 
“aside.”  It  mV  common  sense  and 
it’s  entirely  unnecessary,  because  the 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  enables  you 
to  have  the  real  subject,  even  if  it  be 


small  in  size,  appear  as  the  principal 
object  in  the  resulting  print. 

The  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  is 
just  another  lens,  which,  when  slipped 
on  over  the  regular  lens  equipment, 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to  work  close 
to  your  subject — as  near  as  2  ft.  8  inches 
with  the  Folding  Pocket  Kodaks.  It  is 
obvious  that  at  this  short  range,  such 
subjects  as  flowers,  for  example,  may 
be  made  to  assume  satisfying  propor¬ 
tions — to  fill  a  good  part  of  the  area  of 
the  picture.  It  really  amounts  to  en¬ 
largements  at  first  hand. 

You  can’t  do  spring  full  justice  with¬ 
out  a  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment.  A 
spring  landscape  could  not  be  so  beauti¬ 
ful  if  its  component  parts  were  not,  in 
themselves,  things  of  beauty.  And 
often  some  of  these  detached  bits  of 
scenery  are  more  pleasing  than  the 
landscape  as  a  whole. 

Bits  of  nature,  favorite  nooks  and 
corners  around  the  home,  household 
pets,  impromptu  portraits  —  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  that  are 
“  fair  game  ”  for  the  Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment. 

And  it  costs  but  fifty  cents. 


“  Safety  First  ”  means  a  tripod  for  all  exposures 
over  1-25  of  a  second. 

THE  KODAK 
METAL  TRIPOD 

Exceptionally  rigid,  light  and  compact  to 
carry,  easy  to  set  up  and  easier  still  to  close, 
combines  all  general  tripod  features  with  others 
exclusively  its  own. 

PRICE — $1.60  to  $3.25  according  to  style  and  size. 
Leather  Carrying  Case,  $1.50 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

A  t  your  dealer's. 

(2) 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


SIMPLICITY  TO  THE  JWth 
DEGREE  WITH  THE 


BROWNIE  ENLARGING 
CAMERA. 

Emphasize  the  beauty,  the  interest  of 
some  of  your  better  pictures  with  the 
Brownie  Enlarging  Camera.  A  large 
print  rivets  the  attention,  compels  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  beauty  or  inter¬ 
est  it  contains.  Your  friends  may  pass 
over  the  original  print  in  an  indifferent 
sort  of  way  and  you,  yourself,  may  not 
be  aware  of  all  that  the  picture  contains, 
but  make  an  enlargement  of  it  and  note 
the  difference.  In  the  larger  print,  the 
detail  is  brought  out  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  point  of  the  picture  story  can 
hardly  be  missed — even  by  the  casual 


eye.  It’s  the  same  story  in  larger  type 
and  so  can  be  read  and  enjoyed  more 
easily. 

To  those  Kodak  amateurs  who  are,  as 
yet,  unfamiliar  with  the  Brownie  Enlarg¬ 
ing  Camera,  the  simplicity  and  sureness 
of  its  workings  will  be  a  revelation. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  camera  is 
indicative  of  its  simplicity.  It  is  just  a 
light-proof  cone  made  in  two  sections 
with  an  attachment  at  the  small  end  for 
the  negative  and  another  at  the  large 
end  for  the  paper.  Between  the  two 
sections  is  the  wooden  frame  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  lens.  The  whole  is  held  rigidly 
together  by  a  simple  clamping  device, 
although  the  cameras,  with  theexception 
of  the  V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera, 
are  collapsible,  folding  flat  so  that  they 
may  be  conveniently  carried  in  a  suit¬ 
case.  The  distance  between  the  lens 
and  the  negative  and  the  lens  and  the 
paper  has  been  so  calculated  that  the 
camera  is  always  in  focus. 

With  this  simple  construction  of  the 
Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  it  is  obvious 
that  its  manipulation  can  hardly  be 
difficult.  Insert  your  negative  at  one 
end  of  the  camera,  your  Velox  paper  at 
the  other,  expose  to  daylight  and 
develop  and  fix  in  the  regular  way. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  wealth  of  detail,  the  charm  of 
the  large  print  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you;  the  simplicity  of  the  methods  by 
which  you  obtained  these  results  will 
be  a  pleasurable  surprise. 

The  Price. 


V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for 
3%xSlA  enlargements  from  l^x2)4 
negatives,  ------  $1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Post  Card  Enlarging  Cam¬ 
era,  for  3%x5‘/2  enlargements  from 
2%x3l4  negatives,  -  1.75 

No.  2  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for 
5x7  enlargements  from  2%  x  3 %  nega¬ 
tives,  -------  2.00 

No.  3,  ditto,  for  6,^  x8,^  enlargements 
from  3^x4^  negatives,  -  3.00 

No.  4,  ditto,  for  8x10  enlargements  from 
4x5  negatives  (will  also  take  3%  x  5  A 
negatives),  ------  4. 00 


(3) 
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The  freshness  of  spring — the 
natural  tints  of  grass  and  foliage 
are  realistically  reproduced  if  you 
print  on 


KODAK 


After  exposure  by  daylight,  it 
works  exactly  like  Velox  —  and 
nothing  could  be  simpler. 

For  the  occasional  print — 
a  continual  delight . 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


At  your  dealer’s. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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KODAK 


'pHE  biggest  new  thing,  the  most  important 
photographic  development  in  two  decades, 
is  the  Autographic  Kodak.  It  makes  the  record 
authentic;  answers  the  questions:  kFhen  did  I 
make  this  f  JVhere  was  this  taken  f  Every  negative  that  is  worth  taking 
is  worth  such  date  and  title,  and  with  the  Autographic  Kodak  you 
make  the  record,  almost  instantly,  on  the  film. 

It’s  all  very  simple.  Open  the  door  in  the  back  of  Kodak,  write 
the  desired  data  on  the  red  paper  with  pencil  or  stylus,  expose  for  a 
second  or  so,  close  the  door.  When  the  film  is  developed,  the 
records  will  appear  on  the  intersections  between  the  films. 

This  autographic  feature  having  been  incorporated  in  all  of  the 
most  important  Kodak  models,  we  have  now  arranged  to  take  care 
of  our  old  customers  by  supplying  Autographic  Backs  for  all  Kodaks 
of  these  models. 


Make  your 


The  old  camera  can  be  brought  up  to  date  at  small  cost,  and  there  is 
no  extra  charge  for  autographic  film.  Make  your  Kodak  Autographic. 


PRICE-LIST  OF  AUTOGRAPHIC  BACKS. 


No.  1  Kodak  Junior,  .  .  .  $2.50  No.  4  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  .  .  $4.00 

No.  1A  Kodak  Junior,  .  .  .  3.00  No.  4A  Folding  Kodak,  .  .  .  4.50 

No.  1A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  R.  R.  No.  1A  Special  Kodak,  .  .  .  4.00 

Type . 3.50  No.  3  Special  Kodak,  .  .  .  4.00 

No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  .  .  3.50  No.  3A  Special  Kodak,  .  .  .  4.25 

No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  .  3.75 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  ’write  us  for  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Autographic  Booklet. 
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The 

Experience 
is  in  the 
Tank . 


The  photographic  amateur  getting  the  results 
he  should  from  each  and  every  negative  is  using 
the 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

because  it  is  only  by  tank  development  that  best 
results  are  possible — not  occasionally,  but  all  the 
time. 


The  big  link  in  the  Kodak  chain 
oj  daylight  all  the  way . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer's. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

Print  Competition 

ON  account  of  the  continued  success  of  the  Revived  Print  Competition, 
the  Editorial  Management  of  The  Photographic  Times  will  continue 
these  pictorial  contests  until  further  notice. 

The  next  contest  will  be  closed  on  June  30th,  1915.  so  as  to  be  announced 
in  the  August  Number  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  winners  and  other  notable 
pictures  of  the  contest.  The  prizes  and  conditions  will  be  the  same  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  as  follows : 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00  Third  Prize,  $3.00 

And  three  honorable  mention  awards  of  a  year's  subscription  to 

The  Photographic  Times. 

In  addition  to  which  those  prints  which  deserve  it,  will  be  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. 

CONDITIONS: 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  This  competition  will  be  for  “Novices,” 
and  the  subject  is  open. 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As  awards 
are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely,  it  is  best 
to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy  surface. 
Put  the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  pictures  were  taken,  separately 
by  mail,  also  marking  data  on  back  of  each  print  or  mount.  Data  required  in 
this  connection :  light,  length  of  exposure,  hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used. 
Also  material  employed  as  plate,  lens,  developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

NO  PRINT  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  THAT  HAS  EVER  APPEARED 
IN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION. 

All  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular 
pages  or  criticism  department;  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given,  if  so  used;  those 
not  used  will  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among  the  hospitals  of  New  York,  after  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Foreign  contestants  should  place  only  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  customs  duties,  and  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  prints  should  be  addressed  to  “The  Judges  of  The  Photographic 
Times  Prize  Print  Contest,  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,”  and 
must  be  received  by  us  not  later  than  June  30th. 
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Loads  in  day¬ 
light 


Weighs  only 
29  ounces 


D  intensions 
23A  x  45A  x7Vs 

inches 


Covered  with 
genuine  grain 
leather 


A  remarkably  light,  compact  camera  for  pictures  of 
the  artistic  3  A  proportion. 

Can  be  carried  and  used  anywhere,  and  is  so  easy  to 
operate  that  anyone  who  can  read  the  simple  instructions 
that  come  with  the  camera,  can  make  first-class  pictures 
from  the  very  start. 

To  load,  merely  open  back,  drop  in  Premo  Film  Pack, 
close  back  and  all  is  ready.  To  change  films  for  successive 
exposures  just  pull  out  successive  film  pack  tabs. 

This  model  is  fitted  with  a  tested  meniscus  achromatic 
lens  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  The  shutter  is  the 
new  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with  cable  release,  and  the  cam¬ 
era  is  fitted  with  two  tripod  sockets,  reversible  brilliant 
finder,  and  is  made  throughout  of  the  best  of  materials, 
by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  camera  making. 

Get  the  new  Premo  catalogue  —  a  book  that  no  one  interested  in 
photography  should  be  without.  It  describes  the  many  Premo  advan¬ 
tages  fully  —  the  daylight  loading  Film  Premos,  the  Premos  that 
take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  the  Premo  Film  Pack  and 
tank  developing  system.  It’s  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  will  be  gladly 
mailed  to  any  address  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


An  ideal  vacation 
camera,  making 
3^x5  Yz  (post  card  size) 

pictures,  for 
$10.50 


Film  Premo  N9 1 
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For  the  quick,  changing  colors  and  light  values  of  Spring 

HAMMER  PLATES  ARE  BEST 
because  of  speed,  latitude  of  exposure  and  color  range. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra 
Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  all  round  work  and  Hammer’s 
Orthochromatic  Plates  for  color  values. 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  “  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  ALBUMS 

FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old- 
fashioned  scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves 
are  made  of  a  gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  extra  heavy  stock,  (weighing  1  20 
pounds  to  the  ream.)  The  books  are  bound  in  Leather  backs  and  comers,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  word  Photographs  is  stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums 
are  S2wed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style,  to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the 
hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them  out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and 
sizes  of  these  Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows 

No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  4% x  5'^  inches  -  -  Reduced  to  $1.00 
No.  2.  Size  of  leaf,  5/-> x  8  “  -  “  “  1.20 

No.  3.  Size  of  leaf,  7  x  1 0  **  -  “  “  1.60 

No.  4.  Size  of  leaf,  lOx  12  “  -  “  “  2.40 

No.  5.  Size  of  leaf,  1 1  x  14  “  .  “  “  2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  largest  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs 
that  will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out 

NOTE: — Sizes  No.  i  and  2  will  be  discontinued  when  our  present  stock  is 

exhausted,  order  now. 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing 

Association,  135  w,  14th  street,  New  York 
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25 

CENTS 

WILL  BRING  YOU  THE 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

FOR  THE  NEXT 

3 

MONTHS 

That  means  that  you  will  get  13  copies 
of  a  photographic  journal  that  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beginner 
in  photography. 

You  will  find  more  features  in  the 
Amateur  Weekly  than  in  any  other  ma¬ 
gazine  you  can  buy  for  $1.50  per  year. 
Cash  prize  competitions'are  offered  every 
week,  articles  that  you  can  easily  under¬ 
stand,  and  which  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  avoid  wasting  plates  and  paper,  a 
Print  Exchange,  many  illustrations  ac¬ 
companied  by  full  data,  Ye  Olde  Curiosi- 
tie  Shoppe,  and  many  other  features. 

When  you  send  a  print  in  for  competi¬ 
tion  and  want  to  know  how  it  compares 
with  other  prints  sent  in,  we  send  you  a 
rating  card,  judging  the  print  for  Com- 
positon  Pictorial  Quality,  etc.,  so  that 
you  can  find  out  where  your  faults  lie 
and  improve  them.  With  the  new  year 
other  features  are  to  be  inaugurated  of 
like  value  to  the  amateur  who  wants  to 
improve  his  photographic  work. 

We  send  no  sample  copies,  because  the 
value  of  a  magazine  cannot  be  judged 
from  one  copy.  25  cents  is  a  small  sum 
and  invested  in  a  three  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Amateur  you  will  find  it 
return  a  hundredfold.  Send  it  to-day. 


A  three  months’  trial  subscription .  $  .25 

In  Canada . 38 

Regular  subscription  price  per  year  .  1 .00 

In  Canada .  1.50 


Check,  U.  S.  stamps,  money  order,  coin, 
any  convenient  form  of  remittance. 

The 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

917  Schofield  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Made  with  the  Dogmar 

SOERZ 

l>0<?MAR 

F=4.5 

The  CONVERTIBLE  high-speed 
anastigmat — three  lenses  in  one. 

In  a  class  by  itself  for  newspaper 
work,  photography  of  sports,  street 
and  genre  photography  and  home 
portraiture.  The  fastest  exposures 
yet  attained  in  shutter  construction 
are  none  too  fast  for  the  DOGMAR. 
Negatives  taken  at  full  opening  are 
as  brilliant  and  snappy  as  at  the 
smaller  stops.  Its  single  combina¬ 
tions  are  especially  useful  in  archi¬ 
tectural  photography  and  artistic 
landscape  work. 

Order  from  your  regular  dealer 


Full  information  on  the  DOGMAR,  or  a  68- 
page  catalog  of  Goerz  Lenses  and  Cameras, 
from  dealers  or  direct  from 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 

Office  and  Factory: 

317-B  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


DAINTY  SOHO 


O  ur  Leaders 


J3ABY  SIBYL  POCKET  CARBINE  235  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y. 


The  cameras  illustrated  rep¬ 
resent  our  choice  of  the  models 
sold  by  us  in  recent  years  for 
high  class  trade. 


Allison  &  Hadaway 

Photographic  Manufacturers 
and  Importers. 


AY  ft  H.  SPECIAL  REFLEX 


“PAPERS  OF  QUALITY” 

AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use,  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper 
is  desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 

Edgewater  Bom 
or  Elras  Bond 

i 

Your  printer  will  know 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


NEW  STYLE  WYNNE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER 

The  Wynne  Hunter 

This  new  style  meter  has  been  designed  to  attain  the 
maximum  of  simplicity,  convenience  and  efficiency, 
with  a  minimum  diameter  and  thickness  of  case,  the  case  being  only  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  beautifully  made  of  the  best  solid  nickel  and  opens  like  a 
watch.  On  the  right  side  of  the  open  case  is  the  Actinometer  with  standard  tints  and 
sensitive  paper,  on  the  left  hand  side  .'of  the  case  the  two  scales  for  calculating  the 
exposures.  The  top  dial  is  interchangeable  so  that  scales,  according  to  either  F., 
U.  S.,|Or  specially  divided  scales  for  autochrome  exposures,  can  be  instantly  substi¬ 
tuted  for  one  another.  When  ordering  please  specify  which  style  of  scale  is  desired. 

Price,  $2.75,  postpaid.  Top  Scale,  only  for  Autochrome,  35  cents  extra 


The  WEIGHMETER,  The  Latest  Photographic  Discovery ! 

Indispensable  to  Photographers,  Chemists,  Physicians,  or  anyone  engaged  in  weighing  chemicals 

The  Weighmeter  instantly  indicates  by  one  turn  of  the  dial 
exactly  what  weights  are  to  be  used  on  the  scale  for  any  given 
formula.  Saves  time,  trouble,  annoyance,  and  opportunities  for 
errors  in  making  the  usual  computations.  Beautifully  printed  in 
two  colors  on  ivory  celluloid,  and  iust  the  right  size  to  fit  the  vest 
pocket.  PRICE,  50  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.  Retail  Department  59  East  9th  Street,  New  York 

Send  for  new  posspaid  Mail-order  cash  catalogue.  Also  new  Ross  Lens  and  Camera  catalogue 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


Spring  of  1915 

Coming  and  going,  back  and  front, 
for  all  purposes,  these  cameras 
are  the  pick  from  all  sources. 

Send  for  descriptive 
matter 

Allison  &  Hadaway 

Photographic  Manufacturers 
and  Importers, 


235  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  lpocket  carbine 


BABY  SIBYL 


DAINTY  SOHQ 


a  H.  SPECIAL  REFLEX] 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS*  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  he  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  ™rk  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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“PHOTO  FINISH” 


f  *■ 


nrtfT  Hutting 


THE  ORIGINAL 


THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 


For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 


MADE  BY 

®lfp  Albemarle  flaper  ilattitfarturtnrj  (Ho. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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A  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  HOPPE,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  and  others 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and 
examples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadbv,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn, 
Rev.  D.  (t.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M. 
Daniels,  Rudolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver, 
and  Miss  R.  M.  Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four 
hundred  pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated : 

Introductory  and  Historical 
The  Dark  Room 
The  C  amera 

The  Optics  of  Photography  (in  3  Parts) 

On  Selecting  a  Lens 
Focusing  the  Image 
The  Laws  of  Pictorial  Composition 
Exposure 

Development  of  the  Negative 
Time  Development 

The  Chemical  Theory  of  Exposure  and  Develop¬ 
ment 

Orthochromatic  Photography 
Indoor  Photography 
Portraiture  :  Materials 
Portraiture  :  Lighting  and  Posing 
Portraiture  :  General  Remarks 
Architectural  Photography 
Architectural  Interiors 
Defects  in  the  Negative  and  their  Remedy 
Gelatino-Chloride  Printing-Out  Paper 
Collodion,  Albumen  and  other  Silver  Papers 
Platinotype 

Bromide  and  Gaslight  Papers 
The  Carbon  Process 
The  Gum-Bichromate  Process 
Oil  Processes 

Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half 
red  leather.  Price,  $2.00.  Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid, 

on  receipt  of  Price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  "West  14th  Street,  New  York  City 

(W'ho  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 


Miscellaneous  Printing  Processes 

Hand  Cameras 

Reflex  Cameras 

Stereography 

Enlarging 

Lantern  Slides 

Photo -Micrography 

The  Pinhole  Camera 

The  Wet-Plate  Process 

Emulsions  for  Dry  Plates  and  Films 

Photography  in  Natural  Colours 

Three-Colour  Negatives 

The  L  ippmann  Process  in  Practice 

The  Colour  Salt 

Animated  Photography 

Photo-Engraving,  Collotype,  Etc. 

Retouching 

Photography  by  the  X-Rays 

Appendices  : 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 
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ST  AW 

P  E  D 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 
of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 
contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &.  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1 1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 
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THE  COMPLETE  LINE 


WITH 

A  Lens  for  E\)erj)  Purpose 

VELOSTIGMAT  SERIES  I  F:6.3 
VELOSTIGMAT  SERIES  II  F:4.5 
VELOSTIGMAT  SERIES  III  F:9.5 
VINCO  ANASTIGMAT  F:6.3  F:6.8 
VITAX  PORTRAIT  F:3.8 
VESTA  PORTRAIT  F:5 
VERITO  DIFFUSED  FOCUS  F:4 
VERITO  FOR  HAND  CAMERAS  F:6 
VERSAR  PORTRAIT  AND  VIEW  F:6 
VOLTAS  3  FOCUS  STM.  F:8 
WIDE  ANGLE  F:16 

Made  in  tKe  LI.  S.  A.  and  fully  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  Art  Booklet  on  V elostigmats  or 
COMPLETE  CATALOGUE 

O p  t  i  c,  <a  l  (-to)  C  o  m  jp>  &.  n  j/- 

STfl.  O  C  H  E  S  X  ETR.  MEW  VO  fCk. 


DUONON 


A  NEW 

IMPERIAL 

PLATE 


Embodies  the  world  wide  known  excellence 
of  Imperial  Manufacture  in  a  double  coated 
non-halation  plate. 

The  fine  grained,  color  sensitive  Non- 
Filter  Emulsion  adapted  to  Landscapes. 
Portraits  and  Commercial  Photography, 
rendering  true  color  values  without  a  filter 
has  produced  the  desirable  Duonon. 

Request  samples  from  your  dealer. 

PRICES  QUOTED  ON  APPLICATION. 


G.  GENNERT 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 


WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets  .  .  .  New  York 

Mills*  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Flash  Light  Photography  Made  Easy 


THE  IMPERIAL  BRASS  MFG.  CO. 


1211  WEST  HARRISON  STREET,  CHICAGO 


At  last  you  can  make  properly  timed  flash  light  pictures  with  hand  or  tripod 
camera,  indoors  or  outdoors,  in  darkness,  dim  light,  artificial  light  or  broad 
daylight. 


THE  IMP  FLASHLITE  GUN  makes  you  absolutely  independent  of 

all  lighting  conditions — you  simply  pull  the  trigger;  the  Gun  ignites  the  flash 
and  operates  the  shutter  simultaneously. 


Excellent  home  portraits,  groups,  babies,  pets  and  subjects  in  rapid  motion 
can  be  photographed  with  ease  by  the  most  inexperienced  amateurs  without 
danger  of  picture  being  spoiled  by  blurring  of  objects. 


The  Imp  Flashlite  Gun  is  simple,  reliable  and  dependable  at  the  fastest 
shutter  speeds  required.  It  operates  pneumatic  shutters  or  those  actuated 
by  a  flexible,  spiral  cable,  with  equal  facility. 

PRICE  Do  not  delay — be  the  first  in  your  neighborhood  to 
d*  1  7  C  Possess  this  Gun.  The  wonderful  results  obtained  will 

1  •  I  %J  excite  the  admiration  of  your  friends. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  showing  remarkable  photos  taken  with  this 
device.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you  promptly. 


As  exposures  can  be  made  in  any  kind  of  strong  light,  it  is  possible  to  focus 
accurately,  pose  subjects  properly  and  eliminate  the  stare  usually  produced  by 

the  sudden  transition  from  darkness  to 
blinding  light  necessary  in  the  old 
method. 


Taken  with  ordinary  Kodak  indoors  with 
Imp  Flashlite  Gun 


WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 


This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous 
as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  created  a  pro¬ 
found  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips 
spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling 
“With  Other  Photographers.” 

THE  TEXT  comprises  a  short  biog¬ 
raphy  of  each  of  the  photographers  mention¬ 
ed,  together  with  a  description  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the 
results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting 
also  is  fully  explained  and  nearly  100  illustra¬ 
tions  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each 
photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  re¬ 
production  ot  a  print  from  the  raw  negative; 


then  by  an  illustration  of  the  retouched  and 
finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the 
photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  can¬ 
vas;  size  12X  x  9/4  inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are 
given  in  “With  Other  Photographers,”  all  of 
whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  pho¬ 
tographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable 
reputation: 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B  Core 
E.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H.  Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“Jack”  H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knatfl  Bros. 

Pine  Macdonald 
Miss  Blanche  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  Frances  B.  Johnson 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  Burke  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy ,  postpaid 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TO 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Saturday  With  My  Camera 

By 

STANLEY  C.  JOHNSON,  M.A.D.,Sc. 


SATURDAY  WITH 

my  camera 


\\  ill,  over  one  hundred 
Practical  Diagrams 
and  Elates 


9 1  SO 


JUST  the  book  for  the  Am¬ 
ateur,  Its  444  pages  are  full 
of  helpful  hints  covering  all 
classes  of  subjects.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  more  than  100  prac¬ 
tical  diagrams  and  plates.  For¬ 
mulae  are  given  for  many  differ¬ 
ent  processes.  A  new  field  is 
opened  for  the  amateur  who 
previously  had  hesitated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  knowing  exactly 
how  to  proceed  on  new  subjects. 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT 


For  the  beginner  or  the  advanced  worker  in  photography 
The  retail  price  of  this  book  is  $1.50 


%)  NOW  IN  ITS  47  tt'  YEAR  <§'1% 


STANDARD  FICTION 
magazine  of  America' 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


As  a  special  inducement  we  will  include 
Saturday  With  My  Camera  ($1.50),  with  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Photo- 
graphic  Times  ($1.50)  for  ....  Z*t)U 


OR 


A  year’s  subscription  to  Lippincott’s  Magazine 
($3.00),  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  ($1.50),  andSatur- 
day  With  My  Camera  ($1.50)  for  «5*OD 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  WEST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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ALL  ROADS  LEAD  TO 

- - AMERICA’S  FIRST - 

International 

Exposition  of  Photographic  Arts 

and  Industries 

NEW;  GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


MARCH  27th  to  APRIL  3rd 


Auspices  of  the 

Photographic  Dealers’  Ass’n  of  America 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  Exposition  of  Photographic 

Materials  ever  held. 


ALL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

are  invited  to  enter  the  National  Photographic  Competition  to 

be  held  at  the  same  time.  Valuable  awards  will  be  made 
in  all  classes.  Write  today  for  rules  and  entry 
blanks.  Entries  close  March  15th. 


Exposition  of  Photographic  Arts  and  Industries 

New  Grand  Central  Palace 

46th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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-METOL 

-0RT0L 


-GLYCIN 


-AMIDOL 

9 

-PYROL 


-HYDROKINONE 


Hauff’s  Developers 
alone  were  not  ad¬ 
vanced  in  list  prices 
due  to  the  war.  They 
merit  your  confidence 

Specify  HAUFF’S.  Accept  no  Substitutes 
AT  YOUR  DEALER’S 

AMERICAN  AGENT 

G.  GENNERT 

24-26  East  13th  Street,  New  York 

320  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
682  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 


fPPTr\ 


gold  bands. 


THIS  safety  fountain  pen  is 
specially  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  tourist.  Can 
be  conveniently  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
in  any  position.  Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased 

Price,  $2.50.  Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


STYLES  &  GASH,  135  Wo  14th  St.  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


A 

Lens 

combination 
for  any  angle  of 
view  you  wish — 
that  is  the  range 
of  the 


Made  with  13%-inch  VII  Protar  No.  4 


Convertible  Protar 

Series  Vila 


SPEED  F  :  6.3  -  F:  7.7 

A  truly  convertible  lens  made  up  of  highly  corrected  single  elements,  which  need  no 
stopping  down  as  they  cover  perfectly  at  full  aperture. 

With  the  Protar  Vila  you  can  make  two  or  three  image  sizes  from  the  same  view 
point  —  according  to  the  combination  of  lens  elements  you  select. 

Additional  combinations  can  be  purchased  at  any  time,  forming  sets  with  a  wide 
variety  of  focal  lengths.  One  shutter  takes  all  combinations,  saving  the  trouble¬ 
some  multiplication  of  flanges,  adapters,  lens  boards,  etc. 

Full  description  in  booklet  “What  Lens  Shall  I  Buy’’— free  on  request  at 
dealer’s  or  by  mail. 


Bausch  &  jomb  Optical  (g. 

626  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


Styles  &  Cash,  New  York. 


